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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE thing that most strikes the plain man, and shall we 
say the ordinary woman, about Mr. MacDonald’s visit to 

the United States of America is the complete 
Mr. MacDonald divergence of the remarks made about the 
heed States ‘tip, by people in private conversation, and 

the lyrics of the Press. The Press, almost 
without exception, has gone into hysterics of excitement 
about this event—promising sons of peace and plenty, 
as the result of cutting down our naval defences, and 
boundless prosperity, as the reward for putting ourselves 
under the domination of Wall Street. The ‘‘ hands across 
the sea”? and “‘ American Cousins”? ramp has never been 
more in evidence than during October, while the criticism 
of Mr. MacDonald’s utterances that are heard on all hands 
in private conversation, never find their way to the Press. 
The private talk runs thus, in factories, tubes, clubs, 
dining-rooms, wherever voters are discussing this question: 
the Americans are not altruists; more than any other 
nation they appear to be out solely for themselves. They 
openly despise Europe and dislike England. They are 
vain to absurdity, and to perpetually pander to their love 
of flattery is no way to deal with them. For the British 
Prime Minister to crawl to Washington is disastrous. 
Americans are intensely suspicious of England and her 
public men, and though Mr. MacDonald, from his tastes 
and training, can talk sobstuff nearly as well as they can, 
no possible good can come of this, as Americans only use 
sobstuff as a screen, and do not believe in it any more 
than the leaders of the Labour Party. What can come 
of all this ‘‘ informal” Naval talk? England has brought 
peace to all the seven seas with her Navy. Is this vital 
arm to be emasculated to gratify the spite of a hostile 
people and the vanity of the English Internationalists, 
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who are very few in number, though very clever in the 
use of publicity? Some idea of how this MacDonald 
Mission strikes our best friends may be given by a quota- 
tion from the greatest living Frenchman. The writer was 
privileged to see him a short time back and to hear his 
views on current topics. Speaking of the MacDonald visit 
to the States he exclaimed: 


**Comment, la Grande Angleterre, qui a porté la civiliza- 
tion dans tous les coins de la terre, va demander a Mon- 
sieur Hoover la permission d’avoir une marine!” 


That is how this unfortunate episode strikes a_ well- 
wisher of this country—one who knows her better than 
any other Frenchman, and who, in dwelling upon this 
modern English craze for self-abasement, was thinking of 
the great days of English sea power and the centuries of 
rivalry with France for the control of the narrow seas where 


. . . there’s not a square yard 
Where the English and French did not fight, and fight hard. 


Mr. MacDona.b, in his interviews and speeches in Canada, : 


where he went after he left the U.S.A., and where he had 

a polite but undemonstrative reception, was 
in Canada careful to underline that “nothing had been 
settled,” and that he had only “created an atmosphere.” 
He seemed more concerned to deny personnel rumours, 
which, coming only from the American Press, had already 
been discounted in this country. The bulk of his time 
in Canada was spent resting and in unreported conversations, 
though he made an unfortunate joke about Catholics, 
which has received a great deal of publicity, and raised 
much indignation in the great Catholic world of Canada. 
He sailed for home on October 26th. On October 20th 
the Sunday Times came out with a telegram from their 
well-informed special correspondent, Sir John Foster Fraser, 
who cabled from Ottawa to say that: 


‘‘A formula is being worked out” (between England 
and the U.S.A.), “‘ and the idea on this side of the Atlantic 
is that Britain will not claim the right to search neutral ships, 
and the United States will undertake not to provide supplies 
to the aggressive belligerent, but that it be left to Washington 
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to decide which 1s the aggressor, with no interference from either 
The Hague or Geneva.” (The italics are ours.) 


If such a pledge had been in existence before the war 
the Allies would have been beaten, as the U.S.A. kept up 
supplies to Germany until this became unprofitable, owing 
to the right of search of neutral ships which we exercised. 
If Mr. MacDonald has agreed to any such formula, he 
will find that he has “created an atmosphere ” in England 
and Scotland which will surprise him. For there are still 
people here who value the Navy, and in October Englishmen 
remember what they owe to their domination of the sea 
more than at any other time. 


On October 21, 1805, there was gained by an English fleet 
the greatest naval victory of all time, under the greatest 
sea captain who ever lived, Lord Nelson. 
fm - So complete was his work that, to quote 
his American biographer, Captain Mahan, 
he left no successor and needed none. Here is the log 
of the Victory: 


“Partial firing continued until 4.30, when a victory 
having been reported to the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Nelson, K.B., he died of his wound.”’ 


We cannot hope that our present rulers, who, many 
of them, did everything they could during the last war 
to show their sympathy with the Germans and to impede, 
as far as they could, the Government of the day from 
taking the necessary steps for the prosecution of the war, 
should remember Nelson and what his sacrifices did for 
us. But by most of us who have the honour to be connected 
with the men whose heroism can be relied upon to save 
our country, if they are allowed to do this by our Political 
Pundits, Nelson’s day was kept this year, as always, as 
a day of memory and gratitude for a great deliverance. 
Though while dwelling thankfully on the past we cannot 
help looking anxiously towards the future, and noting 
the absence of statesmanship and the general lack of 
courage and faith in our mission which prevails at the 
present moment. We are traversing a sort of Gladstonian 
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era, without any Gladstone, and without even the con- 
solation of low taxation which that eminent belittler of 
British overseas influence gave as the partial excuse of 
his dislike of upholding national interests abroad. 


HERR GuUsTAV STRESEMANN, the German Foreign Minister, 
died suddenly of a stroke, at the age of 51, in Berlin, on 
October 3rd. Herr Stresemann was a man 
of great ability. He belonged to the middle 
class and had the usual thorough German 
education in his youth. To quote The Times biography: 


Herr 
Stresemann 


“He had a profound admiration for Bismarck, whom in 
later years he was never tired of quoting, and whom in 
many respects he seemed to regard as his model in 
statesmanship.”’ 


The turn of his mind and the direction of his ideals may 
be shown by the fact that the thesis he chose for his doctorate | 
was the development of the Bottled Beer Trade (Lady Astor, | 
please note). He does not appear to have gone to the Front | 
during the war, but, to quote The Times again, “He strongly 
supported the annexationist policy in the Reichstag and was 
a robust war patriot.” This he always remained, and when 
Germany lost the war Stresemann devoted himself to the 
effort to regain her position in Europe. According to The 
Times he was said to be popular 


“‘ at Geneva because he was a good ‘ mixer’; he would spend 
an evening at a well-known bar talking freely with journalists 
of every country, and had a ready greeting for all his 
acquaintances. Nevertheless, the most important part of 
his work was done in those intimate conversations with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, which resulted in a 
closer personal friendship than can have often been formed 
between the official representatives of nations lately at war.” 


Stresemann was probably the ablest man in active 
European politics at the time of his death. He was essen- 
tially a Deutschland tiber Alles man, and he was astonishingly 
successful in getting his way with Foreign Statesmen. His 
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death was the signal for almost as much “tripe” to be 
printed in this country as if he had been a President of the 
United States. Regardless of the fact that his great abilities 
had been devoted entirely to his own country’s service, he 
was written of as if he was the saviour of Europe. That 
British Statesmen should salute a stout-hearted enemy when 
he passes from sight is honourable to them. That they 
should write of him as if he were a loss to Great Britain and 
the Empire, when he was one of their most valiant enemies, 
is purely misleading. It is to Herr Stresemann’s credit that 
he was a great patriot, and we only belittle him if we try to 
deceive our people by talking of him as if he was a washy 
Internationalist. He had no use for Internationalism, and 
only used the Internationalist shibboleths in so far as they 
were useful to Germany, and in thinking and writing of him 
we ought always to remember this. We do honour neither 
to the dead nor justice to the living when we create fictitious 
characters for those who have gone on “into the Silent Land.” 


THE most interesting contributions to the British Press 
during the past month have been Lord Rothermere’s three 
articles in the Daily Mail on Germany, as 


ond , the result of a recent extensive motor tour, 
aa during which he came in contact with all 


sections of the community. They have been 
read by a vast public, through the agency of the Rothermere 
Press, but that professional jealousy which is among the 
least attractive attributes of journalism has restrained 
other papers from dwelling on them. Lord Rothermere is 
resented, like Lord Northcliffe before him, by all Tapers and 
Tadpoles, who regard newspapers as being appointed servants 
of one or other political party, who should confine themselves 
to echoing the shibboleths of the moment and not hazard 
any opinions of their own on any subject on which Re- 
sponsible Statesmen might think otherwise. The chief 
political value of the Daily Mail throughout its existence, 
apart from the genius applied to its organization and devel- 
opment, is its native independence and refusal to be the 
mere echo of any faction. Lord Northcliffe was an im- 
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pressionist, always prepared to hear what other people had 
to say, even though it conflicted with his own views. Lord 
Rothermere also brings a fresh and vigorous mind to bear 
on the problems he tackles, and even those who may not 
agree with him must appreciate the cogency of his case. 
He returns from his tour of the Fatherland distinctly hopeful 
as to Germany as a political and peaceful factor in Europe, 
and as he is not one of those professional optimists who 
continuously “let us down,” his verdict is more impressive 
than that of those who see whatever they wish to see, wher- 
ever they go. He opens with the declaration that “‘ Germany 
quite definitely does mean peace . . . for the simple reason 
that war has failed. Her aim remains unaltered, but her 
choice of means has completely changed.” That is not to 
suggest that Germany is less dangerous to her neighbours; 
rather the reverse. For the slow undermining of the non- 
German world’s interests may in the long run cost Europe 
more than the brutal attack made by Germany in 1914, an 
attack that failed. But Germany is not weeping over the 
wreckage of her military plans, she is turning from “‘ martial 
glory and domination . . . to industrial and economic ends.” 
The Germans can “ switch-over”’ like no other nation, as 
“no race reacts to mass suggestion as they do.” This is 
profoundly true, though it usually eludes English observers, 
who insist on regarding the Germans as people like ourselves, 
whereas they are fundamentally different, which is why our 
Statesmen experts have invariably misjudged them and the 
aims of their leaders. 


Tue threatened rise in the Bank Rate occurred at the end of 
September, when the rate was put up to 6} per cent., thus 
laying an almost intolerable burden on our 
ee Rate trade. Speaking at Brighton to the Labour 
Congress on October 3rd, Mr. Snowden, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, endeavoured to elude all 
responsibility for this ruinous action and the policy which 
directly led to it. He said (The Times, October 4th): 


“‘T want to assure you that the Treasury have no influence 
in this matter of the Bank Rate, and they have no responsi- 
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bility for it. It is a matter which rests entirely with the 
Bank of England.” 


But then he went on to say: 


“We sometimes hear inquiries as to what are the rela- 
tions between the Treasury and the Bank of England. 
There are very close relations. The Bank of England is the 
Government’s banker. It conducts colossal financial opera- 
tions on behalf of the Treasury. It has to place every week 
something like £40,000,000 of Treasury Bills upon the market. 
It has to conduct conversion operations. These operations 
by the Bank necessarily involve constant conversations and 
constant co-operation between the Bank and the Treasury in 


' regard to these matters.” 


It is difficult to reconcile one statement with the other, 
or to believe that financial policy does not affect Banking 
matters and the Bank Rate. It will be remembered by our 
readers that in season or out of season we have warned them 
of the result of Mr. Churchill’s policy of adopting the Gold 
Standard in 1925, but our voice was almost alone, and the 
apprehensions we felt were only voiced at the time the 
change was made by one Front Bencher of any party—Sir 
Alfred Mond, now Lord Melchett. Mr. Snowden himself 
publicly welcomed the return to gold. He has apparently 
now some misgivings, rather late in the day, for in the same 
speech from which our previous extracts were made he said: 


“The country is on the gold standard. There were 
some of us who, at the time the change was made five years 
ago, doubted whether that step was not a little too precipi- 
tate, but it was taken, and since then practically every other 
country in the world has come upon the gold standard.” 


At the time the Gold Standard was adopted, in 1925, Mr. 
Snowden did not mention his misgivings, and it looks to us 
as if he was about to join the great body of the wise after 
the event. No action our public men have taken since the 
end of the war has been more disastrous to our country than 
this of the re-adoption of the Gold Standard, and it is not 
good enough for them to tell us now that they have mis- 
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givings. They should be less ignorant of history. In 1820, 
after the Napoleonic Wars, we went on to the Gold Standard, 
and it led us straight to Peterloo. In 1925, after a far more 
exhausting struggle, we made the same mistake. We have 
had over a million unemployed ever since, and we do not 
yet see the end of our troubles. 


Tue Parliamentary Correspondent of The Times announced, 
on October 17th, that “ the final text of the first big measure 
to be introduced by the present Government— 
Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Bill””—was approved. The Bill is 
said to be an attempt to remove some of the alleged hard- 
ships believed to exist under the present Act, which was 
passed in 1925 by the late Government. 372,500 persons 
will be entitled to benefit under the scheme proposed. The 
increase in cost is to be considerable, and the Parliamentary 
Correspondent of The Times says: 


The New 
Pensions Bill 


** On the financial side the scheme involves a considerable 
departure from the provisions of the original Act, under 
which the Exchequer contribution was stabilized at 
£4,000,000 a year up to 1936. It was estimated that this 
would increase then to £13,000,000 a year for the next ten 
years. The new Bill proposes at once to ‘jump’ from 
£4,000,000 to £9,000,000, an increase of £5,000,000, with an 
increase of £1,000,000 a year in each subsequent year. 
Hence, in 1932-3 the Exchequer contribution will be 
£11,000,000; in 1933-4 it will be £12,000,000; and in 1942-3 
it will have risen to £21,000,000. The balance in the 
Treasury Pensions Account is now £44,800,000, but it is 
estimated that, by 1945-6, that balance will have fallen to 
a figure of £600,000 only. The amount of additional ex- 
penditure in the first six years of the scheme is estimated at 
£47,300,000, an average of nearly £8,000,000 a year.” 


Commenting on the announcement, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Minister of Health in Mr. Baldwin’s Government, and 
the best informed man in the British Isles on matters of this 
kind, said (The Times, October 18th): 
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** Probably the first thing to strike the public mind will 
be the staggering cost of these new proposals in proportion 
to the number of persons likely to be affected. The Ex- 
chequer contribution, fixed for the present year by the late 
Government at £4,000,000, is to be jumped up at once by 
125 per cent.; while in the period up to 1946 no less than 
£98,500,000 of additional expenditure is involved, the whole 
of which will come out of the pocket of the taxpayer. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the burden must fall upon industry, and, 
with unemployment going up by leaps and bounds every 
week, the prospect of this additional weight upon their 
shoulders must be profoundly discouraging to those who are 
fighting an uphill battle against foreign competition.” 


Mr. Chamberlain further pointed out that there were 
several injustices created by the new Bill, which was in his 
opinion as remote from the promises of the Labour Party as, 
in our opinion, it will be generally depressing to social workers 
who are not merely endeavouring to bribe the electorate. 


LONDONERS owe a debt of gratitude to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for his efforts to call attention to the threat to 
London’s health and amenities constituted 
by the erection of a Super Power Station at 
Battersea. Speaking at Canterbury on Octo- 
ber 19th, His Grace referred to “the most appalling callous- 
ness which has made the Battersea Power Station apparently 
inevitable in a part of London where trees, parks, and 
historical buildings need protection more than anything else, 
and where the health of the people should be a paramount 
consideration.”’ He added that he thought that the central 
authorities were more lacking in vigilance than the local 
ones. This is not the first effort made by the Archbishop to 
preserve London from a nuisance which, if it had been 
realized by the population, would never have been allowed 
to occur. His Grace headed an influential deputation to 
the Prime Minister earlier in the year. 

The same day that he made this speech The Times pub- 
lished a letter from Lord Dawson of Penn on the same 
subject, calling attention once more to the menace of this 


Battersea 
Power Station 
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new erection. What the public do not realize is that, though 
smoke can be dealt with, the sulphur gases cannot, and there 
is as yet no means of totally eliminating grit. The better 
and the more perfect the combustion of the coal, the more 
gas will be released into the air and the more fine grit. This 
grit does not fall like rain, but, being light, it drifts like snow, 
so that it finds its way into every crack and orifice, and 
covers everything within a very wide radius of the place 
where it is emitted with a grey dust. Lord Dawson says: 


“That the nation should be asked to permit a gamble 
over the fabrics of Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, over damage to our priceless collections of 
pictures in the National and Tate Galleries, and over the 
trees, grass, and flowers in our parks, let alone the health of 
the people, is unthinkable. I suggest that a consensus of 
expert opinion, supported by several years’ experiment in 
other districts, would alone justify the further prosecution 
of this Battersea scheme.” 


And there is no impartial person who will not agree with 
him, for the destruction of Westminster Abbey and the 
contents of the National and Tate Galleries, and the poison- 
ing of the trees and shrubs of London, to say nothing of the 
appalling discomfort to the people who will have to live near 
this modern Vesuvius, really deserves some attention. Mr. 
W. F. Fladgate, the Chairman of the London Power Com- 
pany, answering Lord Dawson in The Times of October 21st, 
endeavours to bludgeon him into silence. His defence of his 
Company is that the “erection of the first section of the 
station has received statutory sanction.” Mr. Fladgate 
thinks it “fantastic”? to suggest that a tribunal of indepen- 
dent experts should examine his scheme. In quoting previous 
letters of his own, he reiterates the statement that the Power 
Company has “taken every possible step .. . to secure 
that the treatment of the flue gases from the boilers shall 
yield an innocuous effluent from the chimneys.” He adds 
that in experiments his advisers have been satisfied that a 
solution of the sulphur problem has been found. He is 
careful not to explain the very great difference between 
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experiment and practice, and the long way that Science has 
yet to go before it will be safe to put super power stations in 
towns. Noone doubts either of the statements he makes, but 
everyone will see through them. Unfortunately Parliament 
was so slack in 1919, when the Act enabling the Battersea 
Power Station to be built was passed, that no provision was 
made to secure the purity of the atmosphere. The London 
Power Company are only under an obligation to filter their 
effluent according to the best-known methods of the day. 
They have not been placed, as they should have been, under 
an obligation not to erect their works until absolute purity 
was able to be reached. Mr. Fladgate writes a letter which 
shows that he is qualifying for a post in the Mandarinate, 
for he seems to think that because he and his salaried advisers 
are pleased with the prospect of smothering London with 
fumes, everyone else should be equally delighted, and he 
announces that the Power Company, relying on their statutory 
powers, are rapidly proceeding with the first section of the 
Battersea Station. It is up to the public to see that this 
complacent attitude is to some extent, at any rate, interfered 
with. People who are interested in the subject cannot do 
better than read the July number of our contemporary, the 
Power Engineer, which devoted the whole of that issue to an 
absolutely impartial discussion on Power Stations in towns, 
with reference in particular to the proposed Battersea 
Station. 


THE meeting at which the Archbishop of Canterbury made 
reference to the Battersea Power Station, quoted above, 

‘was held at Canterbury in support of the 
a d ** Preservation of Rural Kent,” and what the 

Archbishop said in an admirable speech about 
rural Kent applies with equal force to many other parts of 
England. In the first part of his speech he referred to the 
local authorities, whose unwillingness to use their powers 
must strike us all: 


“* Even in the quieter parts of the county the hand of the 
depredator was manifest, and that filled him with all the 
greater apprehension. He knew of one estate in one of their 
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most beautiful valleys which had been handed over to 
squatters, who were building unsightly and insanitary shacks 
which recalled something worse even than the hideousness of 
the ‘ Klondykes’ of Australia and the United States. He 
marvelled how it came to pass either that no local authority 
could deal with such abuses, or, if they could, that there was 
such a lack of public vigilance as not to see that such powers 
as were possessed by local authorities were exercised to 
prevent this menace to our quieter fields and valleys. He 
was also concerned to hear that over a large part of Romney 
Marsh there was not even an advisory committee for super- 
intending the preservation of that most characteristic and 
historical part of Kent.” 


And he asked why it was that the great main roads should 
be “defaced at every turn” by advertisements, ugly tea 
houses, and “intolerable, hideous, and impudent kiosks.” 
His Grace added a word about petrol stations and bungalows: 


“Petrol stations were, of course, necessary. No one 
wanted to deny motorists the means of continuing their 
journeys. What was wrong was that the pumps were so 
disfiguring, and he had noticed that even the attempts 
which were made to make them less hateful than they were 
by surrounding them with flower-beds only made them more 
glaring. 

“Then there were bungalows. Those dwellings repre- 
sented a natural and laudable desire of people to have a 
home in the country. Nothing must be said and nothing 
done that seemed to lack sympathy with that desire. The 
objection to bungalows was that they were usually entirely 
out of harmony with their surroundings. Remembering that 
people who claimed to be in the forefront of artistic develop- 
ment had taken up a paradoxical cult of ugliness, how could 
it be expected that people who had scarcely begun their 
artistic education could have any natural sense of beauty as 
to the houses in which they lived? The truth was that we 
could not wait until education in beauty had done its work, 
because the mischief that was done meanwhile might be 
irreparable, and when beauty could be appreciated there 
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might be no beauty left to appreciate. Education, protec- 
tion, and control must go hand in hand.” (The Times, 
October 21st.) 


In his speech the Archbishop dealt only with Kent, but 
it is impossible to open a paper without seeing that some 
beauty spot is threatened, or without an appeal catching 
one’s eye for money to buy a piece of land which is about to 
be invaded by the local builder. As if this were not enough, 
the Electricity Board proposes to put pylons—huge, ungainly, 
dwarfing standards—all over our low, whale-backed Sussex 
Downs. In the last case we are told that we shall have 
cheaper electricity, and this is the price we are to be paid for 
the destruction of the beauty of our country. It would be 
interesting to know exactly how many shekels we shall get 
for this act of vandalism, and by how much a unit electrical 
power will be charged to the people who live in those parts 
of England which were once rural. It is believed by some 
experts that the “cheap” electricity will be almost the 
same price as the “dear” electricity we now enjoy, and 
while the difference of a halfpenny a unit will be valuable to 
manufacturers who are users on a large scale, it will make 
little or no difference to the householders, the happiness of 
whose walks abroad will be destroyed by the proposed 
uglification of their country-side. 


THe Australian General Election of October 12th has 
resulted in a decisive defeat of Mr. Bruce’s Ministry. The 
The Australian final figures given in The Times of October 
General Election 19th are as follows: 


Labour on be re ae .. 45 
Nationalist .. “s ‘a 7 x. ae 
Country Party os as i -. ie 
Independent - ‘i a, 
Country Party Progressive - ae, oe 


Mr. Bruce has himself lost his seat, Flinders having failed 
to return him. The percentage of voters throughout 
Australia is said to have been 95 per cent. The powerful 
personality of Mr. Bruce, in spite of the activity of an 
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extensive campaign, was unable to save his Government. 
He falls a victim to the shibboleths swallowed in other 
parts of the world, besides Australia, which are apt to 
mislead all electorates. Mr. Scullin, leader of the Labour 
Party, has formed a Government. The objectives of the 
two leaders are very well set forth in their election 
addresses quoted in The Times. 


““Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, issued 
the following appeal to the electors on the eve of the 
General Election: 

“The Government stands, as it always has done, 
for the principle of industrial regulation, peace in industry, 
continuity and expansion of employment, and the highest 
wages and best conditions that industry can provide. The 
proposals formulated for the achievement of those objectives 
constitute a very definite constructive effort to improve 
the condition of industry, and to solve the more pressing 
of the problems of our industrial life. Its opponents have 
nothing to offer but the continuance of a system which 
they have made impossible to work—with all the attendant 
evils of duplicating and overlapping authority and industrial 
strife.’ 

“The appeal of Mr. Scullin, the Leader of the Opposition, 
is interesting because it mentions, in the first place, the 
intentions of Labour in regard to arbitration. Its significant 
passages are: 

‘*¢'The Federal principle in industrial legislation should 
be retained, because industries are becoming more and 
more inter-State in character. Federal arbitration, despite 
its defects, remains the greatest instrument of industrial 
stability and of social justice for wage and salary earners. 
The Labour Government will amend the arbitration laws 
so as to win the respect of all sections, and will administer 
them impartially. Labour does not make lavish promises 
of ushering in the millennium. It promises to bend its 
energies to straightening out the finances, and to the 
opening up of new avenues of employment, and fervently 
pledges its earnest, honest, and zealous service.’ ” 


a. 
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After his defeat Mr. Bruce said, with his customary 
directness: 


“Tt is clear that there has been a definite swing against 
the Government, and that the people are not prepared 
to accept the policy submitted to them as a solution 
for the serious financial difficulties which confront the 
Commonwealth.” 


In speaking of his Premiership, which has been a very 
notable one, The Times in a leading article says: 


“Upon the particular advantages or disadvantages of 
the measure on which he fell comment would now be 
superfluous, and would demand a more intimate acquaintance 
with the intricacies of Federal and State Labour legislation 
in Australia than most of us possess. The merit of Mr. 
Bruce as a statesman is that he has looked beyond the 
immediate question on which he was defeated in Parliament, 
and has now been defeated in the country, to larger and 
more vital problems behind it. He realized, and he dared 
to approach, the economic problem which for Australia 
is the most fundamental of all. He boldly told the people 
what was wrong and what unpalatable action would be 
needed to set it right. Australia, it has long been notorious, 
has been spending too lavishly on State undertakings, 
of which many do not pay, and has been providing the 
necessary funds by borrowing them. At the same time 
she has progressively increased her tariffs, and has 
thereby increased the cost of living, which in turn has 
led to an increase in the cost of labour, and so to an 
increase in the cost of production. This, as Mr. Bruce 
was not afraid to tell her, puts her primary products, 
such as wheat and wool, at a disadvantage in the 
markets where she has to compete with world-prices, 
while her high tariffs add to the general burden without 
in all cases affording the protection they were intended 
to give. Mr. Bruce accepted, as all Australian politicians 
must accept, both State regulation of industry and high 
tarifis, but he clearly discerned the ruinous evils which 
an excessive development of these policies is certain to 
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bring, and he sought to avoid them by a process of gradual 
adaptation to manifest and inexorable economic fact.” 


The loss to the Empire is great. Mr. Bruce is an ardent 
advocate of a close co-operation of all parts of the British 
Empire. He is in every sense of the word a patriot. He 
fought through the war, in the English Army, gaining 
the M.C., and it is no secret that the last disastrous Imperial 
Conference of 1926 was saved from even worse mistakes 
than it made by his steadfastness. The personality of 
his successor, Mr. Scullin, is not well known in this country. 
The Times describes him as follows: 


““Mr. James Henry Scullin has been Leader of the 
Federal Labour Party since April 1928, when Mr. Matthew 
Charlton retired on the ground of ill-health. Mr. Scullin 
first took part in Federal politics in 1910, being returned 
for Corangamite, Victoria, at the General Election of that 
year. In the next election, three years later, he lost his 
seat, and did not appear again in the House of 
Representatives for another nine years, until February 
1922. By the time of the General Election of 1925 he 
had made himself well known as a prominent debater 
in the Labour ranks. As a young man he kept a grocery 
shop in Melbourne. Later he adopted journalism, and 
worked on a country Labour journal. He has a clear, 
logical mind, and is greatly respected at Canberra.” 


He has as his colleague a remarkable man, Mr. Theodore, 
whose name is better known in this country than is his 
leader’s. The Times note is: 


“Mr. Ernest Granville Theodore took over the 
Premiership of Queensland in 1919, in succession to Mr. 
Ryan, at the age of thirty-four, and held that post till 
1925. In 1924 he came on a financial mission to London for 
the purpose of contracting loans, amounting to more than 
£2,500,000, in order to meet State obligations falling due 
to that amount. He encountered considerable difficulty 
in his mission, owing to the damage which the credit of 
Queensland had suffered by the Land Act Amendment 
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Act of 1920. This Act was generally regarded as a breach 
of contract with lessees of pastoral lands in Queensland, 
and Queensland, in the person of Mr. Theodore, was unable 
to borrow in London in 1920. However, in 1924, Mr. 
Theodore satisfied the City that Queensland was as deter- 
mined to be faithful to her contractual obligations as the 
other States of the Empire, and the loan was arranged. 
Mr. Theodore was born in South Australia of a Rumanian 
father, and in early life was a miner.” 


The new Ministry would seem to be pledged to adventures, 
but Colonial Statesmen, of all parties, have usually a strong 
Imperial bias, and we must hope that this will prove to 
be the case with Mr. Scullin and his colleagues. 


On October 5th, a perfect autumn day, the ceremony of 
opening the new Junior King’s School at Milner Court, 

. Sturry, took place. The form in which the 
manne Comet main Memorial to Lord Milner has taken 
shape, is that his house and garden and seventy acres of 
the land he formerly owned, have been given to King’s 
School, Canterbury, and that the Governors have moved 
the Junior School to this lovely spot. Lord Milner’s own 
house has been carefully preserved, together with the 
fourteenth-century Tithe Barn and other ancient buildings. 
The new school house is admirably designed and well fitted 
to stand alongside the lovely little Tudor house which 
Lord Milner made so entirely his own. It must be the 
best equipped, as it certainly is one of the best staffed, 
preparatory schools in England—while the situation in the 
bracing air of East Kent makes it ideal for boys. The 
school house is not finished, as further funds are required 
for completion. 'The ceremony was very simple, the 
presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury giving weight 
and dignity to the occasion, and picturesqueness to the 
little procession that walked across the lawn from the 
house to the Barn. Here, after prayers for Henry VIII, 
the chief benefactor of the school founded by St. Augustine, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling gave a noble address, which is printed 
m another part of this Review with his permission. The 
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old Tithe Barn, lit with great electric lamps, packed with 
people who had come from all over England for the 
occasion, and festooned with boys who were in galleries, 
was a most beautiful sight. Both before and after Mr. 
Kipling’s address the others who spoke—the Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Mr. Birley, the Head 
Master of King’s School; and Mr. Juckes, the Head Master 
of the Junior School—were all excellent and commendably 
brief. Lord Milner’s friends felt, as they listened and 
looked round the familiar scenes, that his name, given 
with the gift of house and land, was in good hands, and 
that the great career of a man, always greater than his 
career, would be remembered honourably and usefully for 
many generations, and be an inspiration to those who 
were living in his home. 


THERE was an admirable article in the Sunday Times of 
October 20th on the proposed cutting down of ceremonial 

on Armistice Day. His Majesty’s Ministers, 
ae Dead who, for the most part, did not serve during 


the war, have announced a general curtail- | 


ment of the military programme. The article is signed 
Mary McLeod Moore, and it puts the case for those who 
wish to honour “ Our Glorious Dead.” The writer, speaking 
of the proposed shortening of the ceremony, says: 


“There are men so filled with the spirit of good will, 
with wholly admirable thoughts of international friendship, 


with the longing to wipe clean the slate containing a record | 


of enmity and of bloodshed, that they are like to include 
in this noble gesture those through whose deaths—and 
lives—we are a free people. 

““* Their Name liveth for evermore’ we proclaim from 
the Stone of Remembrance in all the lovely cemeteries 
in the war zones throughout the world. But when they 
—silently—and we who loved them ask that on one day 
in the year their deeds shall be remembered with passionate 
gratitude and their memories made to live again, we are 
told in effect that it is better to call as little attention 
as possible to all that Armistice Day stands for, to think 
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of our present friends and former enemies, and not chill 
their new-found sympathy with us by dwelling on what 
is past; 


“and yet,” she adds, “it is only eleven years since the 
Armistice silenced the guns,” and she goes on: 


“They are lying now, our million dead of the British 
Empire, in the Silent Cities. They died in every quarter 
of the earth and on all its seas, but once a year they come 
back to us, and we as a people are linked together again 
by a strong tie, the bond of a common loss, a common 
pride. Shall we grudge them that one day which is Their 
Day? Shall we grudge the living, who fought and suffered 
and endured side by side with them, that day when they 
too are remembered and honoured and thanked? Or is 
the war and the horror of war, the great desire for peace 
on earth and friendship among nations to obliterate the 
memory of those great deeds, to include the fighting men 
in the general condemnation of war, to make us in effect 
ashamed of our dead? ” 


It is time that this protest was made, and Mary McLeod 
Moore makes it in noble language. What! to please the 
vanity of those Englishmen who did not fight, to placate 
the enemy who could not win, we are to forget those 
who saved us! 


“Need we, in longing for peace, forget the long agony 
of Ypres, the marvellous story of the Zeebrugge raid, the 
tale of the Fifteenth Division at Loos, for example; the 
young midshipmen going down in the horrors of the Jutland 
Battle trying to speak calmly to those struggling beside 
them in the water, and true to the traditions of the British 
Navy; the young airmen who, while still boys: 


. . . gained the civic crown of that eternal town 
Wherein you passed a rightful citizen 
Of the bright commonwealth ablaze beyond our ken. 
“Is this all to be forgotten? 
“We do not ask for much. We ask that once a year 
they shall be our honoured dead; not the dead of whom 
we feel half ashamed, who must be kept a little in the 
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background lest the feelings of the more sensitive be hurt, 
who are gradually to be forgotten while we live and prosper 
and struggle to build a new heaven and a new earth—on 
what they saved for us.” 


Leave us, “leave us our Cenotaph Service,” she cries; 
and who is there, reading her fine and simple words, will 
refuse to see that to honour our Glorious Dead is to 
sanctify our country ? 


THE gratitude of the partially educated, who would, in 
spite of their disabilities, like to know something about 
the world we live in and the sky above us, 
oat te is due to Sir James Jeans for his most recent 
work The Universe Around Us, published 
by the Cambridge University Press. Last year Sir James 
Jeans wrote a book, Astronomy and Cosmogony, which, 
while it was not written for astronomers, was beyond 
the mental reach of all but the well educated, for in spite 
of the great effort made by the author to simplify, the 
mathematics made the book too difficult for the ordinary 
reader. During September this year, Sir James, realizing, 
no doubt, the great desire of people who are not 
mathematicians to know something of the sun, stars, and 
earth, brought out a book in one volume called The Universe 
Around Us. We cannot do better, as a description of the 
work, than to quote the first paragraph of the preface: 


‘““The present book contains a brief account, written 
in simple language, of the methods and results of modern 
astronomical research, both observational and theoretical. 
Special attention has been given to problems of cosmogony 
and evolution, and to the general structure of the universe. 
My ideal, perhaps never wholly attainable, has been that 
of making the entire book intelligible to readers with no 
special scientific knowledge.” 


Sir James Jeans has succeeded admirably in his object. 
The book is entirely intelligible to readers with ‘‘ no special 
scientific knowledge,’ who can follow the whole story, 
unfolded with perfect ease; and it is an enthralling tale 
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Sir James has to tell. The headings of the six chapters 
are in themselves a romance: 


Exploring the Sky 
Exploring the Atom 
Exploring in Time 
Carving out the Universe 
Stars 

Beginnings and Endings 


—while the illustrations in the text are very good, and 
enable the reader to understand much that would otherwise 
be difficult for him. Perhaps the most interesting page 
in the book is one in the introduction, in which the writer 
gives us the round number estimates of the age of the earth: 


Age of earth about 2,000,000,000 years 
Age of life on earth about 300,000,000 years 
Age of man on earth about 300,000 years 
Age of astronomical science about 3,000 years 
Age of telescopic astronomy about 300 years 


Sir James’s text is of optimism and hope for improvement, 
for “‘as the earth has already existed for 2,000 million years 
it is a@ priori reasonable to suppose that it will exist for 
at least something of the order of 2,000 million years yet 
to come, and humanity and astronomy with it.” He 
takes us by the hand through the intricacies of his vast 
subject, never overwhelming us with his great erudition, but 
yet telling us what we want to know of what is known about 
the universe. He ends, as he begins, on a message of hope: 


“‘ Looked at in terms of space, the message of astronomy 
is at best one of melancholy grandeur and oppressive 
vastness. Looked at in terms of time, it becomes one 
of almost endless possibility and hope. As denizens of 
the universe we may be living near its end rather than 
its beginning; for it seems likely that most of the universe 
had melted into radiation before we appeared on the scene. 
But as inhabitants of the earth we are living at the very 
beginning of time. We have come into being in the fresh 
glory of the dawn, and a day of almost unthinkable length 
stretches before us with unimaginable opportunities for 
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accomplishment. Our descendants of far-off ages, looking 
down this long vista of time from the other end, will see 
our present age as the misty morning of the world’s history; 
our contemporaries of to-day will appear as dim heroic 
figures who fought their way through jungles of ignorance, 
error, and superstition to discover truth, to learn how to 
harness the forces of nature, and to make a world worthy 
for mankind to live in. We are still too much engulfed 
in the greyness of the morning mists to be able to imagine, 
however vaguely, how this world of ours will appear to 
those who will come after us and see it in the full light 
of day. But by what light we have, we seem to discern 
that the main message of astronomy is one of hope 
to the race and of responsibility to the individual—of 
responsibility because we are drawing plans and laying 
foundations for a longer future than we can well imagine.” 


Mr. Ricuarp HueuHEs, from having been known to a small 
audience as one of our most promising and interesting 
young writers, has made a great stride 
forward, and has come into the limelight 
with a novel of extraordinary force, A High Wind in 
Jamaica, published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, during 
October. It is a book that is difficult to describe. It 
is one of adventure in the West Indian Islands and on 
the high seas. The story is of a party of children who, on 
their way home from Jamaica to England, are seized by 
pirates. The pirates are intensely convincing, and if the 
children are not always so perfectly recognizable, they 
are very clear-cut and have a strong actuality. The 
characterization is often strange, but never unreal, and 
if we cannot believe that the children never mention John 
after his death, or that the pirate captain would have 
refrained from calling attention to the fact that Emily 
had killed the Dutch captain, still, nevertheless, we are 
gripped by the whole story and the way the scenes are 
presented. The book is admirably written, and we, for 
our part, shall look forward very much to reading the next 
book published by the author of A High Wind in Jamaica. 


Storm Riding 
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VISCOUNT MILNER 


Aw address delivered at the opening of the Junior King’s 
School, Milner Court, Sturry, near Canterbury, October 5, 
1929. 


I am not going to tell you much that you do not know. 
Indeed, the only advantage I have over you is that you 
have not yet the words in which to express your knowledge, 
and—you are not allowed to contradict me. You have 
been told hundreds of times that your school presents you 
in advance and in miniature with almost every problem and 
situation that you may be called upon to meet later. 
Strangely enough, this is true, because (and perhaps you 
have not been told this) very few men are more than sixteen 
years old when it comes to the pinch. So, if you can remem- 
ber the style of a man’s work, and more particularly of 
his play, you can make a close guess later on as to what 
he will do, and why, and how; and you will realize presently 
that men seldom do anything for the first time in their 
lives, except at school. It isn’t as if man was an original 
creature. He is a boy-product. There is another thing 
that you know. You may have noticed already that there 
is not much justice in your present world. There is less 
outside. This ought to save you all the time and trouble of 
looking for it. Most injustice is not inflicted deliberately, 
but because people won’t take the trouble to think things 
out. Thinking makes their heads ache, and if persisted in 
may make them change their opinions. Consequently it 
simply “isn’t done, you know.” 

But may I work out for you a simple equation? The 
next time that a personal injustice is inflicted on you for 
your manners, habits, or appearance, try to recall the last 
time that you were—I won’t say unjust—but unfair to 
someone else. If you have forgotten, ask a friend. He'll 
remember. Bracketing these factors, you will see that they 
cancel out. In the case of impersonal injustice—that is to 
say, when you have not had credit for some really decent 
thing you have done—remember that you have got, or may 
hope to get, credit for all sorts of things you didn’t do, or 
stumbled into by accident. Once more bracketing these 
two factors, they cancel each other. You see, too much 
fussing over abstract justice leads to standing up for your 
rights and dwelling on what you owe to yourself. That is 
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a temptation of the Devil. Any debt that a man thinks he 
owes himself can wait over till all the others are paid; and, 
besides that, standing up for one’s rights, and not being 
put upon, and all the rest of it, often ends in one becoming 
a man with a grievance, which is the same as being a leper. 
So, when you are told off to shoot any sort of tiger (as you 
certainly will be), try not to choose a man with a grievance 
for your partner. If his disease attacks him, he will sulk 
and hang behind the scrum, and will delay or wreck the work 
that you are trying to do with him. Some of you in the 
school may have discovered this already in making up 
elevens and fifteens. Some of you may already have been 
told that you had a down on a man because you made him 
play where he could not do much harm to his own side. 

So, you see, all your experiences at school are rehearsals 
for what you may expect on a larger scale and on a stage 
where it is important that you should know your part. 
And here is where the great value comes in of what is wrongly 
called “ secondary education.” All education is primary— 
not to say primitive. It is one’s school that teaches one 
how to keep one’s temper and when to lose it. If one is too 
clever and shows it, it is one’s school that helps one to suffer 
fools. If one is a fool oneself, it is one’s school that tells 
one precisely what sort of a fool one is. Lots of men go 
through life without grasping that great fact. If one knows 
how everything ought to be done (and some people seem 
to), it is one’s school that recommends one to go and do it, 
instead of standing about talking. That means that you 
can pick up the rudiments of self-control, knowledge of 
what really matters, and a habit of burning one’s own 
smoke—keeping one’s mouth shut. 

Now, as far as one man can judge another, I think that 
Lord Milner’s character was built up on these three points— 
self-control, a sense of what really matters, and the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. They gave the enduring 
background to his natural great qualities; they strengthened 
his wide influence over men. His career was full of diffi- 
culties and some bitter disappointments, but in all the years 
that I had the honour to know him he never revealed that 
he was thrown out of his stride by difficulties, delays, and 
intrigues that theoretically ought to have defeated him 
altogether. Whether he suffered fools gladly I don’t know, 
but he suffered them in silence. After eight years of splendid 
and far-seeing work in settling and reconstructing a half- 
ruined Dominion, and after he had put aside honour and 
great preferment in order that he might finish that work, 
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it happened to him to be treated unjustly by what the 
history books call “his ungrateful country.” As a matter 
of fact, it was only the House of Commons—a paltry exhibi- 
tion which took the form of a pious rebuke. Broadcasting 
was not invented in those days, but that rebuke went all 
round the world, and caused a great deal of talk. But Lord 
Milner did not contribute to the discussion, nor did he 
encourage his friends to. He went on with his work, and 
let other people do the talking. 

Years later came the War, which does not interest you 
as much as it interested us at the time; and Lord Milner, who 
was then on the Imperial War Council, used every gift and 
power that he had to bring it to a certain end. We do not 
yet realize, and you will not for a long time, how vitally 
important his work was, and what it saved us. He saw that 
one thing needed to be done, and done quickly, and he gave 
all that was in him to get the matter accomplished. But 
all that while he was working sympathetically and serenely 
with some of the very men who had done him the public 
injustice years before. I think that that was a glorious 
climax to a devoted and unspotted career. 

But whatever a man’s natural gifts may be, he cannot 
slip on the virtues that built up a character such as Lord 
Milner’s a few minutes before they are required. One has 
got to practise somewhere before one plays anywhere. 
And here, gentlemen, is your practice-ground. Lord Milner 
had to learn in a harder and a lonelier school. Looking 
back on his life, and his intense influence over the men he 
worked with, one feels that no memorial to Lord Milner is 
needed except one. And just that fitting memorial has been 
made possible by Lady Milner’s discerning gift of the lands 
on which the junior branch of the oldest school in England 
enters now. But it is you, and you only, gentlemen, who 
can keep that memorial. It is you, and only you, who can 
keep it in permanence and due honour by the temper of your 
lives while you are here, for on that temper surely depends all 
the work you will do hereafter in and for the world. You 
have no small or self-seeking example to follow. May you 
be fortunate: lucky in little things; and secure in thefpos- 
se8sion of the few real things that life has to offer. And on 
these lines, shall we say, the school will be open. 


RupyaRrp KIPLING 
(Copyright reserved) 


“TWO UNCLE SAMS” 


OnE of the most fertile sources of misunderstanding between 
the United States and other countries, particularly Great 
Britain, is the contrast between the utterances of thinking 
and travelling Americans, when addressing audiences on 
this side of the Atlantic, and “the tripe” that is served up 
to the American home public by too many of their journalists 
and most of their politicians. As a signal instance of the 
first, we may take the remarkable speech of Mr. G. H. 
Simmons, President of the New York Stock Exchange, at 
the George Washington birthday dinner in Paris at the 
beginning of the year. He thus explained the divergent 
attitude of French and American public opinion. 


“A final factor of difference between our countries is 
in their geographical situation, which produces quite oppo- 
site results in French and American public opinion. France, 
like other European countries, must always concern herself 
with the supremely important question of her national 
security from invasion. Such a preoccupation concerning 
the integrity of national boundary lines is almost unknown 
in America. The vast boundary line between Canada and 
the United States, although it runs close to some of the 
largest Canadian and American cities, is throughout its 
length of thousands of miles completely unfortified. No one 
ever really fears foreign aggression upon our frontiers, and 
this makes it quite difficult for many Americans to under- 
stand in a realistic way the quite different situation on the 
Continent of Europe. Sometimes, we must admit, we are 
apt to make the great mistake of thinking that our more 
fortunate situation is due entirely to our superior moral 
character, and on this basis to deliver sermons to other 
nations. In the interests of international friendship and 
understanding it would be well if we heard rather less of this 
sort of thing in the future.” 


It were “ unthinkable” for so fair an appreciation of 
French difficulties and anxieties to be sounded in the United 
States Senate, for this body sits at the feet of Senator Borah, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, in which 
capacity he enjoys holding up civilized nations to public 
obloquy. 

Mr. Simmons’s declaration was reproduced in the well- 
known Toronto newspaper, Saturday Night (in the issue of 
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September 21st). In the course of an instructive article 
on “The Two Uncle Sams,” which Responsible Statesmen 
and able Editors on this side of the Atlantic would be well 
advised to assimilate, the writer, Mr. F. L. Smith, points 
out that the President of the New York Stock Exchange 


“might truthfully have added that the absence of arma- 
ments along the Canadian-United States border is due to a 
treaty that was signed in 1817, not by Canada and the 
United States, but by Great Britain and the United States. 
Canada alone could never have obtained the more-than-a- 
century-old settlement but for the prestige and power of 
the British Empire. This is a fact which most Canadians 
and American orators neglect when they speak of this 
subject.” 


But as Mr. Simmons is so fair to France, his Canadian 
commentator assumes that he would be equally fair to 
Great Britain and the British Empire. 


“He” (Mr. Simmons) “no doubt recognizes that his power- 
ful republic, established as one great solid square astride a 
single continent, is in a wholly different position to that of 
the scattered British Empire made up of many widely 
separated countries whose only pathways lie along far- 
stretched sea routes. This surely is a consideration which 
peace-loving Americans should bear in mind when they 
discuss naval parity with Great Britain. There are un- 
questionably ‘many well-informed Americans like Mr. 
Simmons who take a helpfully broad view of the inter- 
national situation, but in the past they have been hopelessly 
outnumbered by the other kind of Americans who kept 
the United States out of the Great War for nearly three 
years.” 


The writer of ‘‘ The Two Uncle Sams ”’ credits 


“Mr. Hoover and General Dawes with a genuine zeal for 
co-operation with Great Britain—for a mutual scaling down 
of armaments in the interests of mankind; but we have to 
bear in mind the Hales and the Borahs and, in fact, the 
majority of Americans who, heretofore, have generally had 
their way in international transactions.” 


This point, says the article we are quoting from, had been 
well put “in a private letter . . . by an eminent American 
journalist to a Canadian friend.” In truth, it has never 
been better put, and if only Downing Street, Fleet Street, 
to say nothing of Threadneedle Street, could be persuaded 
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to read the extracts we are about to print and take them 
to heart, our country would be spared much disillusionment 
and disappointment, and our Government would cut a less 
humiliating figure in the eyes of the world. This matter 
might be usefully read aloud at the dinners of the Pilgrims’ 
Club, the luncheons of the English-Speaking Union, and 
the tea parties of the Sulgrave Institute, where “slosh ” 
is invariably the order of the day. This American journalist 
clearly has the root of the matter in him, which is more than 
can be said for the mass of the writers of the fatuous leading 
articles with which British newspapers are deluged. Accord- 
ing to this American authority: 


“Undoubtedly there are many leading Americans who 
realize the significance to world progress of co-operation 
between Great Britain and the United States. But we see 
also a vast multitude of Americans, including large numbers 
of men who should be clear-thinking individuals, who may 
not be actually anti-British, but are certainly not pro- 
British. WITH A CONFESSED WISH TO SEE WORLD CONDI- 
TIONS BETTERED, THEY WOULD RATHER SEE THE UNITED 
STATES BOSSING THE JOB THAN SHARING THE DOMINANT 
POSITION WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

“This attitude is partly due to the way they have been 


taught in the American schools. But it is also partly | 


attributable to the character of articles published in American 
papers and magazines. There are too many newspaper 
writers, editors, and magazine writers who will write what 
they can sell rather than what they feel to be the truth. 
Hearst’s Evening Journal carries at the top of each page the 
slogan, ‘A paper for people who think,’ whereas the majority 


of those who read such a sheet can’t think. And that | 
is the position of many editors and magazine writers; | 


they can’t think. 

‘“* But there are also others who can think in a limited 
way, but who will write whatever may be popular. They 
can write an intensely anti-British article one day, but 
should a wave of pro-British feeling arise here for any reason 
they can turn around and write an almost nauseating pro- 
British article. Too many of these folk write whatever may 
be profitable. Unfortunately, too, many are disposed to 
absorb the antagonistic sentiments and overlook those 
expressing the contrary. 

‘“OQne of the most impressive demonstrations at the 
outbreak of war in 1914 was the pronounced stand of the 
people of New England. They were pro-Ally, but they also 
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did not hesitate to say they were pro-British on the war 
question. But it was not uncommon to find in other parts 
of the country the assurance of pro-Ally sentiment, with 
emphasis on the Ally part of the phrase; and some avoided 
any reference to their attitude towards Britain’s part by 
pronouncing themselves as pro-French and _ pro-Belgian, 
which amounted, of course, to damning the British. 

“There is a big body of public opinion in this country 
which can see the good side of British things, but there is 
also a big body which can be readily influenced the other 
way, while still others don’t take any interest in the matter 
at all but will follow the crowd. 

“THOSE BRITISHERS WHO ARE TOO WILLING TO ASSUME 
MARKED PRO-BRITISH SENTIMENTS IN THIS COUNTRY AS A 
WHOLE ARE ALLOWING THE WISH TO BE FATHER TO THE 
THOUGHT. THEY SHOULD GET SUCH IDEAS OUT OF THEIR 
HEADS, AND REALIZE THAT THE SITUATION IS DECIDEDLY 
MIXED. THE CULTIVATION OF CLOSER RELATIONS IS HIGHLY 
DESIRABLE, BUT IT IS A MISTAKE TO TAKE MUCH FOR GRANTED. 
Iv IS WELL TO GET THE FACTS AND FACE THEM; PERHAPS 
THEY CAN BE ALTERED.” 


This is a sketch, by an American journalist, of “The 
Two Uncle Sams”’—only one of whom is recognized in 
London by those with whom “the wish is father to the 
thought,” as the writer suggests, and who consequently 
live in a Fool’s Paradise where amour propre will probably 
keep them. Our Canadian commentator thus fairly sum- 
marizes the situation: 


“There is the situation as a well-informed American 
sees it. Many Americans are pro-British. Many are anti- 
British. More still are neutral. Some see the moral and 
material advantages of co-operation with Great Britain 
and the British Empire. Others would like the United 
States to take over Great Britain’s three hundred-year-old 
job of leading civilization, without the co-operation of the 
Mother Country. These are facts which should be borne 
in mind by statesmen and thinking men throughout the 
Empire at the present juncture. The peace and welfare of 
the world seem to depend largely, for a long time to come, 
upon joint action by the British and American Govern- 
ments, upon the heartiest co-operation between the two 
great English-speaking Commonwealths. It is eagerly to 
be hoped that such co-operation can be brought about. It 
probably can be brought about, if only the British negotia- 
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tors do not concede too much in advance, if only they always 
remember that there are two Uncle Sams.” 


Unfortunately, our public men of all Parties have con- 
tracted the pernicious habit of grovelling to the Washington 
Government on every possible and impossible occasion, and 
instead of keeping the Politicians straight, as in many other 
issues, the British Press—speaking generally—is equally 
prostrate. Until there is some recovery of national self- 
respect, on this side of the Atlantic, there is no hope of any 
real betterment in Anglo-American relations or any possi- 
bility of co-operation between “the English-speaking 
Nations.” When you have Politicians who profess to be 
** patriots,” e.g. Mr. Winston Churchill, crawling around the 
U.S.A. whining for moral support and sympathy, what can 
we expect except to be despised from San Francisco to New 
York? 

We referred on a previous page to the “tripe” with 
which American Politicians and Journalists deluge their 
readers and dupes. That a Shearer should find Senators 
and even Admirals to take him seriously speaks for itself. 
It is eloquent of the demand for drivel aimed at England. 
Of journalistic “ tripe,’ Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
(publicly described as “my friend” by Mr. Winston 


Churchill) has recently provided the world with “a museum | 


piece”? that was obviously born of disappointed malice. 
It appears that having succeeded in enrolling one former 
British Prime Minister on the staff of the Hearst Press, at a 
salary, it is rumoured, of £500 a fortnight—£13,000 a year— 
he assumed that others of the ex-Prime Ministers would be 
equally anxious to solace themselves for losing their salaries. 
What was good enough for Mr. Lloyd George should be 
good enough for Mr. Stanley Baldwin—an impoverished 


industrialist who had voluntarily given away a third of his | 


fortune to his country during the war, and must have lost 
most of the remainder through Free Trade plus peace 
deflation. Mr. Baldwin was accordingly invited, if not 
ordered, to succeed Mr. Lloyd George as a Hearst con- 
tributor; but if we may credit the uncontradicted and un- 
challenged statements of The Times and Morning Post, the 
Conservative Leader returned the only possible answer 
consistent with the retention of self-respect, when “‘ imme- 
diately after the General Election” Mr. Baldwin was invited 
by the Hearst Newspapers to contribute a series of articles. 
He declined the offer, feeling (to quote the Morning Post) 
that 
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“so far as politics were concerned, it would be impossible 
for a leader of the Opposition to avoid criticism of the 
Government of the day; and in his view the proper place for 
this criticism is in Parliament, on the platform, or in the 
Press of his own country. Moreover, he holds very definitely 
that confidential knowledge and information gained while 
holding the highest office under the Crown should not be 
exploited for private gain.” 


As regards general articles, he also found it impossible 
to accept the offer “‘ as his duties as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion absorb his time.’ This refusal to do Mr. Hearst’s 
bidding is held to explain the diatribe of which Mr. Baldwin 
was recently the object in twenty-seven Hearst newspapers, 
which we reproduce as a prize specimen of that “tripe” of 
which we have complained. After slobbering over the 
present British Prime Minister—doubtless as a potential 
contributor to Hearst newspapers when his precarious 
Government falls—the Hearst Press thus disposed of Mr. 
Baldwin. 


“Stanley Baldwin was an entirely different kind of a 
Premier. He was a Bourbon who had forgotten nothing 
from before the war and learned nothing since the war. 

“Mr. Baldwin could properly, if not politely, be likened 
to a man who rides backward in a train, and who never 
sees anything until it is past—except for the plain and 
painful fact that Mr. Baldwin never saw anything even after 
it was past. 

“He instituted again the same secret diplomacy, the 
same militaristic policy, the same balance of power fallacy 
which had existed before the war and had caused the 
war, and would just as surely cause another and a 
greater war. 

“The next war will not be fought on the surface of the 
sea. It will be fought in the air and under the sea. 

“London can be as easily destroyed by aeroplane attack 
as Paris or Berlin, and all the British Isles can be reduced to 
starvation and submission in a few months of modern 
submarine blockade. England is not merely as vulnerable 
now as any European Power. She is ten times more 
vulnerable. 

“In another war the British Empire might have to 
transfer its capital to Canada, as Portugal during the Napo- 
leonic wars transferred its capital to Brazil. The British 
Isles might be utterly devastated.” 
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But if navies are back numbers, as wars will be decided 
in the air and under the water, why should the American 
people waste their money on battle cruisers, and Anglo- 
American statesmanship waste its time on “ Parity” and 
“ Yardsticks ’’? Echo answers why. We shall get no other 
answer from the Hearst oracle, however many of our public 
men write for it, or call “‘ Friend” the man who has given 
his name to this vast combine of anti-British newspapers. 


IGNOTUS 


THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND 


THERE are two very definite tendencies which have made 
themselves apparent in post-war England. One may be 
called a political or external tendency, the other a social 
or internal tendency. The one concerns the government of 
the country, and consequently the external appearance of 
the country as a whole, the other concerns the heart, perhaps 
the soul, of the country, and consequently the internal forces 
which are at work, for better or for worse, within it. The two 
in modern England are inevitably intermixed. The external 
appearance of the country or its government is, after all, 
supposed, under the system of parliamentary democracy which 
we have constructed, to reflect the internal heart of the 
country. The mixing of these two tendencies is further 
emphasized by the growth during recent years of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. In appearance this Party is political, 
in organization it is social and economic. There must con- 
sequently be a close association between the external ten- 
dency and the internal tendency. Exactly how close that 
association is, or exactly what that association is, it is a 
little hard to see; but certain facts, if not dependent upon 
one another, at least coincident with one another, present 
themselves to anyone who cares to examine the social and 
political conditions of post-war England. It is easier, how- 
ever, to forget for the moment that these two tendencies 
are greatly confused and to consider them each as a 
separate entity. First of all, then, the political or external 
tendency. 

Disraeli once said that the point of a gentleman was to 
lead. When he used the word gentleman, Disraeli was 
using it in its most old-fashioned and definable sense. He 
was not using it of men possessed of such qualities that, no 
matter what their station in life, they could be depended 
upon in certain circumstances to do the right thing; he 
spoke not with the modern parlance, of “nature’s gentle 
men.” Disraeli was speaking of the old families and their 
descendants; he was speaking vulgarly of breeding, of 
pride, of tradition; he was speaking of those people who, 
be they saint or cad, are yet “gentlemen” ; he was speaking, 
ina manner scarcely understood to-day, as the old country- 
man speaks when he talks about somebody being a “ gentle- 
man’s son”; he was speaking of the squirearchy and the 
nobility; he was speaking snobbishly. And in the same 
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sense that Disraeli used the word gentleman it is also used 
for the purposes of this article. 

In a modern England, an industrial England, two things 
are apparent of gentlemen to-day. The first that they are 
no longer taking the lead, and the second that no one wants 
them to. Which is the cause and which the effect does not 
matter; the fact is clear, and the fact is that, as a leader in 
industrial England, the gentleman is rapidly failing, if he has 
not already done so. It may be argued, perhaps, that it 
was not the gentleman who built up industrial England, even 
further that it is not the gentleman who presides over 
industrial England. But those who do preside as the heads 
of business firms, as the directors of Limited Liability Com- 
panies, as the City magnates and the Captains of Industry— 
some who represented, until very recently, industrial con- 
stituencies in Parliament—are for the most part supposed to 
be, and generally accepted as, gentlemen. And these gentle- 
men have signally failed in the capacity of leadership. In 
many places they have forfeited the confidence of their 
employees or their constituents. Everywhere the popula- 
tion of the big industrial centres turns away from gentle- 
manly leadership to the heads of its trade unions, to the 
secretaries and organizers of the local Labour Party. If the 
heads of the big industrial undertakings are to lead, they 
must enjoy the confidence of their followers; if gentlemen 
are to represent industrial constituencies in Parliament, they 
must collect the votes of their constituents. But where do 
they dothis? The industrial population of England does not 
ask either for the leadership or the existence of gentlemen. The 
industrial population is the heart of modern political England. 

That there is neither a capacity nor a demand for 
the leadership of gentlemen in England is true, perhaps, 
of industrial England only. In the country, those places 
which have been traditionally Tory in outlook since the 
days of Charles I still continue to accept and appreciate 
the leadership of gentlemen, still place confidence in them, 
and still (except where a constituency has been bought 
by some wealthy profiteer in search of social advancement) 
return gentlemen as their members to Westminster. The 
tide has not yet turned in the country, and there is reason 
to believe that perhaps it never will. But in the towns 
there is a definite movement towards the direction already 
indicated, and it is the towns that count. England has 
already changed from an agricultural to an industrial country, 
and it is the industrial population that pays the English 
piper to-day, and that will call the tune to-morrow. 
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Disraeli further said that if gentlemen were not to lead he 
saw no point in having gentlemen at all. But it did not 
require the wisdom of Disraeli to arrive at this conclusion. 
The industrial constituencies are automatically reaching it 
themselves. “‘We like you very much,” they say to the 
gentleman; “you are a good sort and a good sport. The 
more we see of you the better we shall be pleased.” But 
they accept neither his judgment nor his word in business 
affairs, and at an election they return him at the bottom of 
the poll. A grand fellow, perhaps, but no leader. The 
gentleman, then, has failed. Perhaps it is as well; perhaps it 
is a pity; perhaps it was inevitable; perhaps it does not very 
much matter. Now let us see what Labour can do. If it 
succeeds in restoring confidence to an industrial population, 
that will be half the battle. If nationalization means better 
work, greater prosperity, and industrial happiness, then let 
us have nationalization. There are signs that the mere 
existence of a Labour Government is of itself sufficient 
guarantee to an industrial England. Mr. Snowden’s venture 
at The Hague, so absurdly in the tradition of the bluntest, 
crudest Toryism, has been universally received with acclama- 
tions. If Sir Austen Chamberlain or Mr. Churchill had 
acted in the same way as Mr. Snowden, the protests of the 
Labour internationalists would still be echoing through the 
countryside. But because Mr. Snowden is a representative 
of Labour his action is hailed by industrial England as bold 
and statesmanlike. Where the gentleman has failed Labour 
may yet succeed, and the more luck to it. Who succeeds 
does not matter so only the ultimate objective is reached. 
And if it be asked what is that ultimate objective, the 
answer is the restoration not only of British internal pros- 
perity, but also of British prestige, of pride, of spirit to venture 
boldly on the face of the world, of wise achievement and of 
noble endeavour. The end is all important, but, in observing 
the end, one must not fail to observe the process which is 
taking place, for in that process is to be seen the changing 
face of England. The first of the two tendencies apparent 
in post-war England, the political or external tendency, is 
then the failure of the gentleman and his replacement by 
Labour. Now for the social or internal tendency. 

An evil may be externally apparent, but its remedy is 
usually to be found in the internal causes. It is not, however, 
the object of this article to decide between cause and effect, 
disease or remedy, but merely to note events and develop- 
ments which happen to coincide. The evil is obvious: that 
all is not well with England. The universal objective is 
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equally obvious: that all should be well with England. The 
process which lies between the evil and the objective, between 
the present and the future, is, however, not so clear. But 
that England is to-day passing through a transitory period 
of some kind or another there can be no doubt. The evil 
may be increasing, which is improbable, or the objective may 
be nearly reached, which is equally improbable; but during 
the process, whatever that process may be, there can be no 
harm in carefully observing the tendencies which are at 
work. With this object and this object alone let us consider 
the second, or internal and social, tendency which is at work 
in post-war England. 

A man, who for some reason had grown up in the spirit of 
work, and who worked not so much for the money he earned 
(though this was as necessary to him as to any other wage- 
earner) as for the pride he took in his work, had occasion to 
visit the works of a large and prosperous motor firm. He 
returned from that visit as a man returns from many years 
of exile in the heart of some foreign land. What he had 
seen, though a common enough sight to many, was a matter 
of great wonder and astonishment to him. Remember that 
he took pride in his work. He could conceive of no other 
standard. This is what he told me. There was but one 
thought in the minds of the employees of that large motor 
firm. It was the manner in which they might earn, or rather 
acquire, the most money and at the same time do the least 
work. Nothing delighted them more than to be able to show 
some small scratch on hand or arm for which they had been 
paid compensation by their employers. One came to the 
works with a cut on his hand such as would normally have 
caused neither himself nor anyone else more than five 
minutes’ consideration, boasting proudly to his friends that 
it had ‘‘ earned”’ him so much in compensation, and that he 
was precluded from working for so many days. Another 
was employed to punch holes in running boards by which 
they might be fixed to the chassis of cars yet in embryo. 
This man was graded as a coach-builder, and paid at the rate 
of £5 10s. a week. 

Anyone who has associated with men or women brought 
up in the old school which took pride in its work has listened 
to the same story. Of no matter what sex, in no matter what 
profession, belonging to no matter what grade in the social 
scale, one thought dominates the working population of this 
country to-day, viz. how to get the maximum of remunera- 
tion for the minimum of work. To this spirit may be 
attributed the modern vogue for the salaried position and the 
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modern dislike of all forms of piece-work. And yet the natural 
reward for human labour is surely and obviously in propor- 
tion to the amount and quality of work done. No man has 
ever grown rich or prospered as a salaried employee. No 
good work, comparable to the work done by the individual 
piece-worker, on whatever scale, has ever been done by 
the salaried or wage-earning artisan. But the change is of the 
spirit. There is little ambition and less pride among the 
working population of Great Britain to-day. And that work- 
ing population is enormous and rapidly increasing. It may 
be argued that the inclination to receive as much as possible 
for as little as possible is a natural inclination, but the argu- 
ment would need much proof. Far more natural would 
seem the human pride in human achievement. But even if 
the argument were proved and the inclination indeed a 
natural one, then how much more noble were the old, stilted, 
Victorian conventions! 

The same lack of spirit is visible in the statistics and 
incidents relating to emigration. For many years now @ 
Government grant has been voted to assist emigrants, but 
not only has the full amount of this grant never in one year 
been spent, but the emigration figures have never risen to 
the old pre-war, unassisted level. How often does one not 
hear of some young man, more courageous than his fellows, 
who has actually ventured over the seas and, within a year, 
was back again in England, illusions shattered and small 
capital expended! And yet he is of the same race as those 
who aforetimes sold all that they possessed and migrated to 
undreamt-of hardships in new and scarcely chartedlands. He 
is of the same race as those who landed through the surf on the 
coast of Natal or trekked inland across Australian bush. Heis 
of the same race as those hardier men and women who endured 
even to death and built up a new and prosperous England 
over the seas. It is often said that the Colonies do not want 
immigrants, and that the boy who leaves England to-day 
and returns to it to-morrow for no other reason than that 
he did not find the streets of Melbourne, Auckland, or Winni- 
peg paved with gold, should be distasteful to them, is no 
matter for great astonishment. It will be a sad, though a 
by no means inconceivable, day when Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, and New Zealand close their frontiers to 
British immigrants because the British no longer possess the 
spirit or the energy to make citizens worthy of a proud land. 

There once was a spirit in England which was made partly 
of ambition, partly of pride, partly of energy, partly of phy- 
sical strength and courage. There is no comprehensive name 
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for that spirit that I know of, unless it be the expressive but 
unparliamentary word “guts.” That spirit is no longer in 
England. Too many English no longer have “ guts.’’ And 
that is a second tendency in the changing face of England, 
the social or internal tendency. Of the two it is far the 
more grave. 

It is perfectly clear that between these two modern ten- 
dencies there is a close association, and that that two are so 
mixed up and interdependent that it is almost impossible 
to say which is disease and which cause of the disease. It is 
true, perhaps, that the social organizations of Labour cannot 
be held altogether guiltless of destroying the spirit which was 
in England. The good work which the trade unions have 
done on behalf of wage-earners may be considerable, but 
the concentration upon high remuneration combined with 
a minimum of labour is largely union work. The social 
organization which characterizes this century has tended 
and is tending to destroy the individual pride and ambition 
of man. Social organization substitutes security for adven- 
ture, and security, all history has gone to show, is the most 
“‘ gutless’ of human ideals. There may be some, therefore, 
who will believe that the second, internal tendency, the dis- 
appearance of a right spirit from England, is the direct result 
of the first, external tendency, the failure of the gentleman as 
leader and the substitution of Labour. There are others 
who believe exactly the opposite to be the truth. And, indeed, 
it is upon this point that the principal political differences 
of the day hinge. But it would neither be possible to arrive 
at any conclusion, nor would justice be done to the whole 
theme of this argument, were a third and very important 
modern tendency not carefully observed and considered. 
This third tendency may not seem to have so much bearing 
upon the first as upon the second of the two already discussed. 
It may possibly not seem to have much upon either, but it 
should definitely assist to explain in some degree the relation- 
ship between the two, since it certainly pervades both. 

Since the war the feminine influence has ostensibly 
increased in all classes to an extraordinary degree. There 
are those who maintain that the feminine influence has in 
point of fact always been the predominating influence in any 
country at any given time. This may be true. If it is, or 
if it is not, it does not materially affect the substance of this 
argument. If the feminine influence has always played a 
far greater part in the affairs of the world in general and of 
England in particular than it has seemed to do, the whole 
point is that until to-day that influence has not been per- 
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ceptible. To-day it is so flagrantly apparent in every walk 
of life in England that, even if it was always there, there can 
be no doubt that it is greatly changed. To-day woman 
predominates openly both in the home and in the world at 
large. She predominates, not only in numbers, but also in 
spirit and vitality and energy. It is her day. 

The influence is principally twofold, that of the mother 
and that of the unmarried girl. In the home the mother is, 
more than she has ever been before, the predominating 
power. Among the upper classes there are many women 
whose principal, if not whose sole, topic of conversation is 
their sons, and there is scarcely one of them who will not 
claim with pride, mark you, that her boy is delicate and 
needs special diet or a particular brand of fresh air. She 
loves so much better the curly haired, anemic little creature 
who is everlastingly demanding her attention than the strong, 
virile son who has the misfortune to be as healthy as the sun. 
She has devoted her time and energy to the scrutiny and 
improvement of preparatory schools, and she has made these 
places so sanitary and luxurious that her husband who 
visits them scarcely recognizes an institution similar in 
intention to that in which he, as a boy, was taught his Latin 
grammar. Her girls she sends mostly to some boarding 
school run on very much the same lines as the boy’s, with the 
possible substitution of hockey for football. And when the 
boy grows up and starts to make a life for himself in some 
profession, how often will you not hear him discussed in the 
following manner: “He has done brilliantly in India, but 
I think it is time he came home. After all, he has beenaway 
two years now, and there are any number of people who could 
do the kind of work which he is doing. It seems such a 
waste. He ought to be at home in some good job in the city.” 

In every walk of life the influence of woman has tended 
greatly to increase the family tie and to hold it tight long 
after, naturally, it has ceased to exist. Young men who 
should be out in the world earning, or perhaps failing to 
earn, their own living are to-day living at home, working in 
a feeble sort of way, perhaps many miles from it, and adding 
a ridiculously small amount to an insufficient family income. 
There is no greater check to emigration than the will of the 
women of England. So far from encouraging their sons to 
go out in search of new pastures, they will not even allow 
them to do so. Curiously enough, woman seems to prefer 
her son a curly headed darling clinging devotedly to her 
apron-strings rather than a man worthy of the pain with 
which she bore him. 
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And in the world the influence of woman is even more 
obvious. Throughout the length and breadth of England, 
wherever boys and girls may be seen together, it is the girls 
who take the lead. The girl has greater vitality, greater 


energy, greater strength even than the young man. If they | 


walk, she walks farther and is less tired at the end. If 
they swim, she is first in the water and last out of it. If they 
dance, she is still fresh and enthusiastic when he is tired, 
sleepy, and long ready for bed. A young man goes out into 
the world of his sister to find the things for which he prided 
himself a matter of small admiration to her friends, and that 
he wallows in the delightful sunshine of their smiles only 
when he plays a part which is fundamentally distasteful to 
him. At most of the things which he is required to do he 
finds himself greatly inferior to his fair companions, and one 
way and another he spends his time playing a poor second 


fiddle to some twentieth-century Artemis. Leander swims | 
no more, but waits patiently for Hero, bath-towel in hand, | 


as she emerges dripping from the Hellespont. 

Man is, after all, only what woman makes him, and woman 
generally prefers him the direct opposite to herself. To the 
intensely feminine woman the intensely manly man is 
essentially attractive, and as woman becomes yearly less 
feminine, so man becomes equally less masculine. As 
woman strikes out upon a line of her own, finds that she can 
do, and do well, the things which up to now she had never 
dreamed even of attempting, so her admiration increases for 
the man who can’t. Never, perhaps, was there a finer 
generation of women in health, in strength, and in beauty, 
but for the improvement Nature demands a price. The 
price is the deterioration of man. 

It would, perhaps, be a brave thing to say that this third 
tendency of post-war England, the predominance of woman, 
was the cause of the second, the departure of a right spirit 
from England, But it is impossible not to notice that the 
two, at any rate, coincide. It will be seen, however, that in 
modern England two things have passed or are fast passing 
away, and two things have grown up and are daily increasing 
in stature and strength. In industrial England the leader- 
ship of gentlemen is no longer required or even tolerated, and 
the spirit upon which the very existence of a great nation 
depends has disappeared. Those two things have passed 
away. On the other hand, the leadership of Labour is in 
great demand, and there has come into existence, openly and 
unashamed, the force of predominating female influence. 
Those two things have grown up and are daily increasing in 
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stature and in strength. It is impossible, even were it within 
the scope of this article—which it is not—to trace any con- 
nection between the fallen power of the gentlemen and the 
departed spirit of England as it is to associate together the 
growth of Labour and of feminine influence. These are 
tendencies of the times. But the evil, whatever its connec- 
tion with these tendencies, is with us. All is not well with 
England. And this much is certain. Unless a little pride, 
a little ambition, a sense of duty and of honour, a spirit of 
adventure, a desire, in the words of the late Lord Curzon, 
“to drive the blade a little forward in your time,” returns 
to her inhabitants, all will not yet be well with England. 
The sex and the class which used to govern no longer govern, 
but if the new powers, externally the influence of Labour, 
and internally that of woman, succeed in giving to this 
country not only peace and prosperity, but a new life and a 
new spirit, the supremely important objective may yet be 
obtained. If not, then perhaps a further change may come 
over the face of England, and the many political thinkers, 
Disraeli among them, may be right when they suggest that 
the power of parliamentary government is approaching its 
end, and that the daysof England’s greatness are numbered. 


KNEBWORTH 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF “CANADA’S 
DRIFT” 


In the National Review of August, Mr. H. 8. Murton, a 
Canadian now apparently residing in England, discusses, 
under the title of ‘‘ Canada’s Drift,’’ what he believes is the 
destiny of Canada—a more or less independent nation, 
politically and economically allied to the United States, 
Or, if that be too free an interpretation of his judgment, a 
Dominion whose relation to the British Empire will be that 
of a distant though friendly connection, rather than a blood 
brother of the other Dominions. 

The present writer is an Australian, whose travels com- 
prise five years residence in New Zealand, and five years 
in Canada, besides the usual period of the duration of the 
Great Adventure, with three spells in England aggregating 
four months. We therefore enter this discussion from a 
somewhat different direction, our first-hand knowledge of 
Canada, its peoples, and their ideals and problems having 
been gained after twoscore years spent elsewhere in His 
Majesty’s domains. 

Mr. Murton ‘“‘ knows Canada from end to end.” The 
writer may claim an equally close knowledge of the next 
senior Dominion, Australia, and the outlook toward Empire 
affairs which, in its particular sphere, may be termed the 
Antipodean view. 

“England hears only the speaking trumpets of the 
Imperialists; the other side is voiceless in the English 
Press.” This striking pronouncement affords an oppor- 
tunity to offer the “other side,” with some observations 
that may sound harsh to Englishmen—harsh even to Mr. 
Murton. 

Let it be enunciated here, at least for the purpose of 
frank debate, that neither England nor Australia nor New 
Zealand understands or appreciates Canada. Alone of all 
the British Dominions her loyalty to the ties of the Mother- 
land is questioned in the Press, on the platform, and wherever 
Britishers forgather, in Britain or the Dominions. It is a 
subject of frequent controversy in the Press of the United 
States. This open discussion of Canada’s loyalty leaves the 
Canadian wondering whether his critics elsewhere in the 
Empire place any value on his loyalty at all. No one can 
mingle with Canadians in their homeland without being 
impressed with the growing resentment they feel at the free 
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and easy discussion that is going on around the eternal 
question: Will they stay British or turn Yank? 

Let us endeavour, for the sake of sound reasoning, to 
fix a period at which the so-called “‘ drift’ of Canada com- 
menced. Canada’s contribution of men to the Empire’s 
cause in the Great War, allowing for the fact that only 
16,000 soldiers went overseas from the Province of Quebec— 
a two-sided controversy not for discussion here—does not 
suggest aught but the highest expression of loyalty to the 
Sovereign, the Motherland, the Empire. Therefore Canada’s 
“drift? began after the war. 

We have now confined our review to the period between 
1919 and 1929. In the last ten years, it is suggested, Canada 
is leaning more and more on the United States, with the 
ultimate drift into a political union. That is the charge. 

What is the evidence? We condense it from Mr. Mur- 
ton’s review, and from manifold sources of criticism of 
Canada and Canadians: 

Canadians have adopted Yankee forms of speech and 
spelling. 

They have given over cricket for baseball, rugby for ice 
hockey. 

They ride in American autos instead of British. 

: City administration is on American, rather than British, 
ines. 

They will not contribute, in the same proportion as 
Australia and’ New Zealand, to the naval defence of the 
Empire. 

Children in a Saskatchewan school cry ‘‘ Down with the 
English,” and put an American flag on the blackboard. 

Prairie farmers oppose assisted immigration. Foreign 
settlers are preferred to British. 

Canadians buy more in United States than in Britain. 

Three-fourths of the new capital coming into Canada 
now is American; before the war British capital held that 
proportion of Canada’s favour. 

There is a ‘‘ growing weakening” in the inclination of 
trade and politics to remain in the Empire. 

_ Canada has taken strides away from the link of Empire 
since the equal status proclamation of the 1926 Imperial 
Conference. 

_ Canada has taken the initiative among the Dominions 
m appointing her own Ministers Plenipotentiary to France, 
United States, and Japan, and plans a similar step in China. 

Englishmen find customs in Canada so different to what 
they are accustomed at home. 
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There are many more charges levelled against Canada, 
The above list will, however, serve for a fragmentary defence 
of Canada and Canadians. 

John Cannuck has a form of speech that is styled 
Yankeeish by Englishmen and visitors from the other 
Dominions. It is true that he “ guesses,’ says ‘“‘ yeah” 
for “yes,” and rolls his “r’s” similarly to his neighbours 
to the south. But you'll hurt his feelings if you say he is 
like a Yank—hurt them acutely. Put one or two Americans 
in a group of half a dozen Canadians, and a Britisher who 
has been in Canada over a year can segregate them before 
anyone opens his mouth. When they speak the difference 
is more marked still. The average American would laugh 
heartily if he were told his speech was similar to the Canadian, 
or vice versa. 

The Canadian, in his ideals, his institutions, his political 
system, his public and private conduct, is vastly superior 


to the American, taking both in the mass. The best | 


evidence of this conviction comes from American sources. 


Thoughtful Americans look with envy on the administration | 


of justice across the border, praying that their people would 
look on a bandit, or murderer, as a menace to society, 
rather than a romantic fiction hero. American gunmen 
rarely cross the international boundary. Why? Because 
they know—facts prove it—that they would be in the 
hands of the Canadian police within a week. The so-called 
** Dark Stranger”? was wanted for murders in twenty-two 
States, according to American police records. In a weak 
moment he went to Canada, and strangled a victim in 
Manitoba. Within seven days he was apprehended, and 
hanged within six months. He would have paid the penalty 
of his crime sooner had not the Attorney-General stood his 
trial down until the hue and cry raised in the American 
Press died down, and he could be assured that he would 
get a fair trial in a British court. 

President Hoover, in one of his earliest addresses, said 
in discussing the crime wave: ‘“‘Our foundations have 
subsided.” The New York State Crime Commission spent 
many months in Canada two years ago, endeavouring to 
discover how crime was kept so effectively in check. Ex- 
President Taft, Chief Justice of the United States, has 
frequently expressed the hope that the principles under- 
lying the British legal system would be replanted in the 
United States. Other judges would scrap the American 
criminal law to-morrow if they could replace it with the 
British system—which is Canada’s—without disturbing con- 
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stitutional privileges. The New York Police Commissioner, 
in his report just issued, says that the “archaic legal pro- 
cedure ’’ of the United States prevents the punishment of 
criminals. Dozens of American tributes to the Canadian’s 
respect for law and order, and his success in suppressing 
crime, are available for any student to digest. 

Only one observation is needed in reply to the suggestion 
that the Canadian prefers an American to a British auto. 
He cannot get a British auto, for the English manufacturer 
has not yet courted his favour to the extent of turning out 
a car with the American drive—with, latterly, one exception. 
When these cars are turned out, they will be eagerly pur- 
chased by Canadians, provided always that the system of 
financing is as easy as the American system. Only 4 per 
cent. of the automobile owners of North America pay cash 
for their cars. The terms—one-third down, full settlement 
within two years—apply to rich and poor. Buyers pay 
6 per cent. for the accommodation, knowing they can turn 
the balance over to profit. Will the British auto manu- 
facturer give the same easy terms? We think not. Until 
he does, he cannot blame John Cannuck for riding in an 
American car. 

Australia pays £1 4s. per head of population to naval 
defence, New Zealand pays 18s., Canada pays ls. If a 
referendum were taken in the Dominion on the question of 
naval defence, it is extremely doubtful if the Canadian 
electorate would agree to pay more than a shilling. The 
Canadian argues that his naval needs are not the same as 
those of Australia and New Zealand. Furthermore, his 
propinquity to the United States ensures him the protection 
of the United States fleet. This may sound harsh reading 
in an Englishman’s ears, but it is a simple, cold, hard fact, 
nevertheless. The United States, with 4,000 miles of un- 
defended northern boundary, is not likely to allow Canada 
to pass into hands that would not ensure as stable a status 
quo as British sovereignty. The present tendency in 
British-American naval conversations is to cut fighting 
forces to the standard of policing seaborne commerce. 

What foreign country covets Canada? Did the pro- 
ponents of the White Australia policy, thirty years ago, 
believe they would live to hear United States Senators quote 
it as a reason why they should pass the 1924 Alien Restriction 
Law, over the emphatic protest of President Coolidge? 
Does Japan regard the White Australia policy as a menace 
to her aspirations in the same degree as her statesmen did 
when it was before the Parliament of the infant Common- 
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wealth? Canada is a peace-loving country. She goes her 
way, Offering offence to none. She does not bear the signi- 
ficance to world politics that European countries, surrounded 
by a ring of warriors armed to the teeth, bear. Her chances 
of working out her destiny, undisturbed by war, will be no 
more remote if the present British Government carries out 
its promise to cut naval expenditure, in order to lighten 
the burden on the British taxpayer. 

The prairie farmers, through their organizations, told 
Right Hon. J. H. Thomas the other day that they were opposed 
to assisted immigration, and preferred the adventurous 
spirit that paid his own passage. They were speaking with 
the knowledge that the present season’s harvest will be not 
more than half the volume of the 1928 harvest. Had Mr. 
Thomas happened along this time last season, the farmers, 
with visions of 550,000,000 bushels, would have laid no ban 
on any type of British immigration. 

During the post-war years, Canada has not been able 
to get from Britain the volume of efficient immigration she 
needs for the development of her open spaces in the West. 
To make up the complement, the Mackenzie King Govern- 
ment made an agreement with the two railways to permit 
of their recruiting a certain number of European immigrants 
each year. As the policy developed it transpired that 
immigrants from Southern and Central Europe could be 
secured for a per capita outlay of 6d., whereas it cost £1 a 
head, or more, to get British immigrants. Prairie popula- 
tions, called on to absorb these foreigners, rebelled. Alberta 
said, through her Premier, she wanted only British immi- 
grants. Dr. Lloyd, Archbishop of Saskatchewan, from the 
pulpit and in the Press, directed pointed attention to the 
weakening British proportion in the population of that 
Province. The Government intervened, as any patriotic 
Government would do, and whittled down the agreement. 
With a lean year ahead for the prairie, little more will be 
heard of it. 

Critics of Canada’s immigration policy would, if they 
chose, take some consolation from the knowledge that the 
Minister of Immigration, Hon. Robert Forke, hails from 
the Tweed, and has lost none of his love for the land of 
his fathers in a lengthy absence from home. He would 
have nothing to gain by allowing Central Europeans to 
swamp the British elements of the prairie population. 
Out here in the West, 


Where the hand clasp’s a little stronger, 
Where the smile dwells a little longer, 
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Bob Forke is affectionately termed ‘‘ The Laird of Pipe- 
stone.” In the view of many of his critics, notably his 
Conservative opponents in Parliament, he is anything but 
the patriot his honest Manitoba farmer neighbours credit 
him with being. 

Canada purchases more goods in the United States than 
in Great Britain. The fact is likely to give weight to the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Murton and other writers that 
Canada is slipping away from the British Empire. But, 
when all the factors associated with Canada’s trading with 
the United States are considered, the contention lacks the 
force of logic and reason. With the twists and turns in 
the international boundary, it provides a span of 5,000 
miles between Vancouver and Halifax, across which com- 
modities come and go by cheap road, rail, and water trans- 
port. Mass production and standardization in the United 
States have done much to increase Canada’s purchases 
there. The vast Canadian tourist movement southward 
over the best roads and highways in the world is another 
factor in that increased trade. United States’ commodities 
and manufactures are widely advertised in Canadian news- 
papers and periodicals, as well as American papers and 
magazines with a large circulation in the Dominion, which 
spends annually £600,000 on American publications, com- 
pared with £20,000 on English. 

On the other hand, English goods are not advertised in 
Canada to any appreciable extent. It took the writer four 
years to locate in Vancouver a drapery and boot establish- 
ment which stocks only English goods. By contrast, a big 
boot store in the neighbouring American city of Seattle 
announces with an electric sign, whose letters are six feet 
high: ‘‘ Only English Shoes Sold Here.” A very modest 
outlay on behalf of British firms in Canada, by way of 
advertising and publicity propaganda, would materially 
enhance sales of British goods. On the fingers of one hand 
one could list the British-made products whose sales in 
Canada are pushed. 

Before the war, 75 per cent. of the new capital coming 
to Canada for investment was British. Now that propor- 
tion is American capital. Is it sound reasoning to argue 
that by encouraging the flow of American capital Canada 
is gradually cutting the Imperial painter? Let us quote 
one incident to show how American capital is trying to 
get a foothold in Canadian industry. At Vancouver, a 
year or so ago, a committee of the City Council went on 
record as favouring a bridge across The Narrows, connecting 
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the city with the suburbs on the northern shores of the 
harbour. Within twenty-four hours the Council had offers 
from three New York financial houses, offering to build the 
bridge to any specification. The offers involved the City 
in not one cent of expenditure; the promoters looked to 
the regular bridge tolls to return them principal and profit. 
It was three weeks before an offer came from England, 
All the leading firms in Wall Street have agencies and 
representatives in Canadian cities and towns, and are kept 
constantly in touch with developments in industry, present 
and prospective. 

Canadians look on this American capital as a blessing, 
rather than a curse. The American auto firms which have 
erected large plants in Eastern Canada, to get the benefit 
of the British preferential tariff, give work to a large Canadian 
population, and add to the general prosperity. The profits 
go out of Canada, it is true, but the experience of given 
industries show that Canadians employed in them take up 
shares, and in time secure a controlling interest. American 
capitalists are constantly sending investigators into Canada 
to report on prospective new industries, and do not hesitate 
to act when they are recommended for investment. The 
United States has come to regard Canada as the best of all 
foreign fields of investment, and the inflow of capital 
increases year by year. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific débdcle, and its subsequent 
litigation, made English capitalists chary of investing in 
Canada shortly after the war. In the reconstruction period 
that followed, American capitalists took advantage of the 
stoppage of British capital, and secured a footing from 
which it would be difficult to dislodge them. It is only 
in the past year that British capital revived its interest 
in Canadian industry. From the competition that followed 
Canada is benefiting. Other things being equal, Canadians 
would prefer to have English capital in their new industries, 
but when American dollars are constantly tapping at the 
door it is against human nature to turn them away. The 
recent decision to list English stock quotations on the New 
York Exchange will have a repercussion in Canada, for they 
will be relayed for display on the stock boards of the brokers 
in Canadian cities. British financial houses would be well 
advised to extend their agency operations to Canadian 
cities, if they wish to enlarge their hold on Dominion 
industry. 

Much has been written, and no doubt more will be 
written, to enunciate the conviction that Canada’s increasing 
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trade with the United States has synchronized with the 
grant to her of equal status with the Motherland at the 
1926 Imperial Conference. But, were that status not 
granted to the Dominions—all appear to be happy about 
it—it does not follow that Canada’s trade with the United 
States would not have made a corresponding development. 
Perhaps the best interpretation of the Canadian viewpoint 
on the affinity between equal status and foreign trade is 
furnished by Dean Corbett, of McGill University, Montreal, 
in an address last week before the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Mass. 

“Canada is,” said Dean Corbett, “for most practical 
purposes, an autonomous political entity, although it is 
also part of the British commonwealth of nations. In 
both its aspects, our dual character expresses the wish of 
the vast majority of Canadians. Almost no one in Canada 
would wish to return to the Colonial Status; few Canadians 
desire separation and complete independence; fewer still, 
I believe, long for union with the United States. I do not 
believe that any amount of radio, journalistic, or other 
influences would ever break down the feeling of national 
pride or the pride of independent ownership.” 

A wide basis of discussion is opened up by Mr. Murton’s 
observation that the Englishman, on coming to Canada, 
finds customs different to what he has been used to at 
home. Englishmen are scattered all over Canada, as they 
are scattered- over the other Dominions. The post-war 
type of migrating Englishmen is different to his comrade 
of the colonial development days. Those early migrants 
had a greater spirit of adventure, a higher sense of adapt- 
ability, and—to speak frankly—better staying power. 
Since the war, Englishmen coming to Canada are more 
restless. They do not allow themselves to be fully absorbed 
into Canadian life and customs. A large proportion of 
them, in the first year of residence, put their names on the 
American quota list, and while there is a prospect of gaining 
admission into the United States they do not appear to be 
serious in their effort to grapple with economic conditions 
in Canada. The gentle art of “slamming” Canada seems 
to be the monopoly of Englishmen. Canadians are very 
sensitive to criticism from the Motherland, and are quick 
to sense the superiority complex in much of it. Individually, 
they are prepared to welcome Englishmen into their homes 
and intimate relationships, but they do not get the friendly 
gesture they look for in the new-comer. ‘The Englishman, 
on his part, thinks he is not welcome. Each suspects the 
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other. Out of this suspicion grows a sense of aloofness 
that years of residence does not soften. It is a pity. The 
Englishman has attributes that the history of the world 
acknowledges. The Canadian has attributes which are 
commemorated by the marvellous development of his 
country. Were the two merged in a friendly entente from 
the start, what a wonderful combination for the country’s 
welfare! Yet, there’s the rub! 

Your prominent Englishman is closely observed by 
Canadians when he tours their country. His speeches, 
interviews, and public utterances are eagerly scanned. 
Yet we frequently find public men lacking in consideration 
for the Canadian attitude on public affairs. Mr. Thomas, 
in his speech at Winnipeg, said to his audience, numbering 
a thousand, with many more thousands listening on the 
radio: ‘‘ For every pound you spend in Britain you spend 
four pounds in America.” Why pounds? Why not dollars? 
We are aware that Mr. Thomas knows the facts, but are 
his words not likely to convey the impression to Canadians 
that he does not know that dollars, not sterling, are currency 
in Canada? And why “‘ America ” and not “United States,” 
for Canada is regarded in this part of the world as part of 
America ? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on the occasion of his tour of 
Canada last year, gave an interview to the North American 
Newspaper Alliance on landing at Quebec, in which he 
referred to the English nobility as “ Kid-gloved parasites.” 
The Canadian has a high respect for the English nobility 
all through its history, and especially its record in the 
Great War. He did not take kindly to his general amicable 
attitude towards the nobility of England being disturbed 
by a prominent public man like Mr. MacDonald, leader of 
His Majesty’s Opposition, who might become Prime Minister 
at a turn of the political wheel. 

Instances such as these, within four years’ memory, 
could be quoted freely, showing that when Englishmen 
leave home to visit Canada they take no pains to acquaint 
themselves with what they themselves term “ the Canadian 
complex.” 

Canadians would like to see an end to the recurring 
query by Englishmen as to whether they will throw in 
their lot with the United States. Three years ago the 
Boston Post threw open its columns to a discussion of this 
question, and was given an assurance of the truth by 
Canadian correspondents that should put controversy out- 
side of the pale of practical things for a generation. It is 
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doubtful if one intelligent man or woman could be found 
from Vancouver to Halifax who would favour political 
union with the United States. Australia’s trade with the 
United States has grown by leaps and bounds. Would 
anybody be so crazy as to suggest Australians are “ going 
Yank”? Yet every instance of improved good will between 
Canadians and Americans, whose tourists leave £120,000,000 
a year in Canada, is construed as a step towards secession 
from the British Empire. 
Gentlemen, a truce to all this poppycock! 


M. A. EarLe KELLY 


INTERNATIONAL BANK CREDIT* 


THE attempt to erect a permanent structure to deal with 
normal developments, upon a basis that is essentially 
abnormal, is not likely to yield satisfactory results. And 
yet this is the position with the projected Bank for Inter. 
national Settlements in its relationship to international credit. 
The Bank is being framed primarily to aid Reparations, than 
which nothing could be more abnormal, whereas International 
Bank credit is a perfectly natural development of Central 
Bank credit. Two distinct institutions are called for: 
one to handle the Reparations problem only; the other the 
wider and more important question of International Credit. 
The latter could most appropriately come within the purview 
of our Committee on Banking and Finance which is being 
set up. Indeed, it is doubtful if their inquiry can proceed 
very far without the Committee realizing that, as Mr. 
Snowden himself has suggested, they are faced not merely 
with a national but an international problem. 

The storm-centre of the world’s monetary situation is the 
United States of America. Europe is now committed to 
pay the United States in respect of war debts an average 
of £70,000,000 per annum over the next thirty-six years, to 
a staggering total of £2,500,000,000, in addition to interest 
and sinking fund on a rapidly growing commercial indebted- 
ness. Neither the monetary nor fiscal policy of the United 
States has been framed to facilitate the receipt of these 
vast sums. Without dogmatizing on the outcome of such 
transactions—for we are on unknown ground—it would be 
most unwise for Europe to act on any other assumption 
than that for a long time to come the gold trend will be 
towards America. Accordingly she would do well to prepare 
for that flow. 

Let us take a common-sense view of the situation. If 
gold leaves Europe as a result of abnormal payments such as 
those indicated, is credit to be contracted and the productive 
capacity of Europe interfered with just because theoretically 
these should be the normal results of an outflow of gold? 
If not, then it is high time for the nations of Europe not 
only to cease scrambling for gold among themselves, but to 

* Although for convenience Europe only is referred to in this article, the 
inclusion of the British Empire is, of course, not precluded. In fact, the sug: 
gestions in the article are the development of ideas put forward by the writer 
from time to time during the past twelve years—in the first instance for the 


creation of an Empire Bank, and subsequently for the issue of what was known 
as ‘‘ Empire Currency Bills.” 
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co-operate in effecting economies in its use. It is just here 
that an International Bank, capable of creating credit of so 
high a character that it could replace gold, would render 
most invaluable service. 

The most important function of any bank is to provide 
credit—of course with due regard to safety. This is true 
not only of a commercial bank in its relations with its cus- 
tomers, but also of a Central Bank on which commercial 
banks in turn depend. It should be equally true of an Inter- 
national Bank, which is to act as banker to Central Banks. 
The projected banking inquiry in this country will be bound 
to consider at length whether the Bank of England and our 
commercial banks are doing all they can and should do in 
providing credit—let me repeat, with safety. Rightly or 
wrongly, industry in its present depressed state considers 
it is not getting a square deal as regards credit. That is 
a matter the Committee will doubtless endeavour to decide 
and, if need be, toremedy. But, after all, it is a question to 
be decided by our own nationals. 

Suppose, however, that with an International Bank a 
nation or nations formed the opinion—founded or un- 
founded—that they were being subjected to unfair discrimina- 
tion in the matter of International Bank credit. Who, then, 
is to decide on the merits of the complaint? Might the 
consequences not be a source of discord amongst the nations 
at the very time when in other directions efforts were being 
made to promote international concord? 

Co-operation between the Central Banks, from which so 
much was expected and so little has resulted, may also lead 
to international misunderstanding. The other day the New 
York Journal of Commerce took Mr. Snowden to task for 
making the very obvious remark that the orgy of speculation 
in the United States unfavourably affected other centres. 
The article, after throwing the blame for this excessive 
speculation on the arrangement between the Bank of England 
and the Federal Reserve to keep interest rates low, went on 
to say: ‘‘ The Chancellor would render a very great service 
to his own country as well as to the United States if he 
could devote himself to getting a rectification of the policy 
of an unwise dependence of the Bank of England upon this 
market and of the mistake in well-meaning efforts to keep 
money low here.” 

In fact, the only satisfactory basis for International Bank 
credit is right and not favour. The credit should be dealt 
out automatically with perfect ease and precision. There 
could then be no room for dispute. The functions of such 
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an international credit machine must, however, not go 
beyond the point where credit is provided. It should not 
concern itself with the application of the proceeds. That is 
the concern of the Central Bank—a national and not an 
international matter—otherwise there would be interference 
with sovereign rights. 

Such a piece of credit mechanism can function only with 
one class of security, which must be uniform in quality and 
discountable at a uniform rate of interest. When securities 
vary in character they become subject to discrimination and, 
therefore, to management, so that the use of them is liable 
to produce friction. Now, there is no uniform international 
credit instrument in the world to-day. Indeed, there is 
only one article that is fixed in value, and this quality has 
been imparted to it by the nations because it suited them 
to do so. It is gold. There used to be two—gold and 
silver—and there may be two again, for the nations may yet 
find it necessary to restore silver to its time-honoured 
position. But that is another story. For the present 
there is only gold. Therefore, what we require is to create 
an entirely new credit instrument—preferably in the form 
of a three months’ bill—based on gold. 

Gold is no longer required for currency purposes in 


Europe. Most European countries are on either a bullion | 


standard or a gold exchange standard, and those that are on 
a full gold standard have found it difficult to put gold in 
circulation. Gold is, therefore, necessary only to settle 
international balances. We have, in fact, outgrown the 
circulation of gold coin, but with an adequate issue of inter- 
national bills, as described in the scheme which follows, 
gold would not be needed even to settle balances between 
the countries participating in the issue. International Bank 
credit would perform that function. Indeed, the mere 
circulation of the bills through competition between the 
respective Central Banks would be constantly effecting 
settlements, as is the case with our Treasury Bills as between 
our clearing banks. Thus a large part of the gold now held 
in Europe would be made available to effect settlements with 
non-participating countries—mainly with the United States. 
The maximum gold available would be 50 per cent. of 
present holdings, leaving the other 50 per cent. as cover for 
an issue or issues of international bills. Only a minor part 
of this gold cover need necessarily be hypothecated, but the 
bills would none the less truly be backed unit for unit by 
gold. As there is held by the Central Banks of Europe 
some £1,000 millions of gold, there would be freely available 
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to effect settlements with the U.S.A., or any other country 
outside the scheme, anything up to £500 millions, its place 
being taken by International Bank credit. 

Finally, an International Bank should in no way concern 
itself with what Lord Milner termed “the mere manipula- 
tion of financial counters,’ which includes the foreign ex- 
changes. As the supreme source of credit, it should be given 
an independent monetary unit, representing a stated number 
of grains of gold, in which its accounts would be kept. 
Central Banks would link up with this monetary unit by 
keeping part of their reserves with the International Bank. 

The foregoing suggestions were submitted in a more 
detailed and concrete form to the Organization Committee of 
the Bank for International Settlements. The memorandum 
is subjoined. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROPOSED BANK FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The project of the Young Committee for a Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements has aroused universal interest, not 
unmixed with some anxiety in countries most vitally 
involved. This uneasiness is to be traced very largely to 
the fact that the proposed Bank, in order to carry out its 
objects, must engage actively in the various financial 
centres, and must carry out its transactions in a variety of 
existing national currencies. 

The following suggestions are designed in part to over- 
come this difficulty, by the creation for the use of the Bank 
of an international money of account and by strictly circum- 
scribing, on an almost wholly automatic system, the func- 
tions of the International Bank. They are calculated, 
moreover, partly by the issue of International bills, to 
secure greater economy in the use of Europe’s gold supply 
than would be likely under the Young proposals. In fact, 
we have to recognize that the monetary and fiscal policies 
of the United States have not been framed to facilitate the 
receipt of such vast sums as are involved in the reparation 
and debt settlements. Therefore, it is more than probable 
that for a long time to come the gold trend will be towards 
America. 

These suggestions are put forward in the earnest hope 
that they may assist in the solution of those problems of 
international monetary and debt relationships which seem 
likely to occupy the foremost place in the world economy of 
the immediate future. With urgent problems go vast 
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opportunities, of which tull advantage must be taken if 
Europe is to be spared a long period of economic hardship 
under the stress of persistent monetary stringency. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The capital of the International Bank to be sub. 
scribed for in gold by the central banks of the participating 
countries in proportion to their holdings of gold. 

2. The International Bank to have an independent 
monetary unit, the equivalent of a given number of grains 
of fine gold, as its “money of account.” If, for example, 
the unit were called an “ International pound,” it would 
be created by a central bank depositing with the Inter- 
national Bank 115 grains of fine gold (the gold content of 
the sovereign). There need be no change in the currency 
nomenclature nor in the present gold parities of the partici- 
pating countries. The obligations of the International Bank 
would be payable in gold. 

3. Legislation should be passed in each participating 
country permitting a central bank’s balance with the Inter- 
national Bank to rank as the equivalent of gold for all 
reserve requirements. That is to say, a central bank’s gold 
reserve could be held partly in gold and partly in Inter- 
national Bank balance. A transfer in the ledger of the 
International Bank would therefore be tantamount to a 
transfer of gold from one participating country to another. 

4. The International Bank would effect transfers between 
the participating central banks at a tariff, the charges under 
which would be slightly below the cost of moving gold 
between the respective centres. Thus the exchange mech- 
anism of the participating countries would not be interfered 
with. A central bank, instead of buying and selling gold, 
would buy and sell exchange on the participating countries 
at rates based on the International Bank’s tariff, covering 
its operations by International Bank transfers. 

5. The Credit operations of the International Bank 
would be confined to discounting or buying International 
bills, drawn in terms of the International monetary unit, 
and sold competitively at a uniform rate of discount. The 
Bank would not be allowed to grant credit on securities 
drawn in any national currency. 

6. The bills would be issued by the International Bank 
in its capacity as a trustee, to a total amount previously 
determined by the participating countries. The Bank 
would receive from each of the respective Governments a 
direct obligation to pay in gold its share of the bill issue, if 
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called upon. Each central bank would also deposit with 
the International Bank as trustee its proportionate share of 
a gold reserve, to be held not merely against default of its 
own Government, but against the entire issue. 

7. The share of each country in the issue of International 
bills, and therefore the contribution of its central bank to 
the gold reserve, would correspond to the shareholding of its 
central bank in the International Bank. 

8. In the first instance, the share of each Government in 
the issue would be allotted to its central bank, which could 
thereupon cancel a corresponding amount of its Govern- 
ment’s obligations held. Thus in lieu of a national security 
the central bank would hold an international security. 

9, The international security thus created would comprise 


(i) The individual guarantee of each participating 
Government for its respective share; 

(ii) A gold reserve equal to, say, 20 per cent. of the 
total issue; 

(iii) Convertibility into gold at any time through the 
bills being discountable at the International Bank, 
whose obligations are payable in gold. 


10. While International bills themselves would not take 
the place of gold for reserve requirements, yet on being 
discounted at the International Bank, or paid into credit at 
maturity, the balance thus created would do so. 

11. The bills would be drawn at three months’ date and 
issued so that the maturities would be spread over that 
period. Except as hereinafter provided, renewals of the 
bills would be put up to tender amongst the participating 
central banks. 

12. Competition for the bills would be determined by 
the state of each central bank’s account with the Inter- 
national Bank, which in turn would depend on its country’s 
balance of international indebtedness. There would be 
only three sources from which a central bank’s balance 
could be fed: 


(i) By a transfer from the balance of another central 
bank; 
(ii) By International bills, discounted or paid into 
credit at maturity ; 
(iii) By payments in of gold. 


13. While transfers from balances would be subject to 
a tariff, International bills, being drawn in International 
pounds, would constitute a par remittance, as they could be 
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paid in to any central bank’s account at par. Therefore, 
International bills should sell at a lower discount rate than 
first-class national bills. On the other hand, it would not be 
profitable to hold them at a rate much below that at which 
national bills could be obtained (allowing for difference in 
exchange), for as the bills would have a currency of only 
three months, there would be a regular sequence of renewals 
of International bills on offer. 

14, Central bank control of credit need not be interfered 
with, but would be facilitated. If, for example, there was a 
diminution in a central bank’s stock of gold or its Inter- 
national Bank balance, it could by doing nothing allow the 
deflationary effect of such diminution to be felt. On the 
other hand, to the extent that it held International bills it 
would be enabled to counteract deflation more effectively. 
It would do so not merely as at present by purchasing 
domestic securities, a procedure which tends further to 
reduce its reserve ratio, but, by discounting International 
bills or allowing them to mature, it would simultaneously 
restore its reserve, thus neutralizing the effect of the 
outflow of gold. 

15. In a similar manner, a country’s credit base could be 
extended on the initiative of its central bank. 

16. On the outflow of gold assuming large dimensions, 


the International Bank could further relieve the credit | 


situation by itself buying International bills, and, if need be, 
increasing its gold reserve by arranging with the share- 
holding banks to deposit further gold pro rata. 

17. It could be left to experience to determine what 
proportion of gold should be held against the International 
Bank’s liabilities; but the following observations may be 
made with regard to the general gold position of the partici- 
pating central banks: 

We can envisage the gold of the central banks as falling 
into two categories. Under the scheme each Government 
gives its undertaking to pay its share of the issue of Inter- 
national bills in gold. It can, however, only fulfil this 
undertaking provided its central bank holds sufficient gold 
for the purpose. In the first category, therefore, gold should 
be held, though not necessarily earmarked, by the central 
bank to enable its Government to fulfil this obligation. 

The above condition would permit of an issue or a series 
of issues of International bills of an amount equal to 
approximately half the gold held by the central banks, 
leaving the remaining half in the second category. If, for 
example, the total gold held was equal to £1,000 millions, 
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International bills could be issued up to £500 millions, on 
which International Bank credit could be created as and 
when required. This credit could be used 


(i) to free gold for settlements with the non-participating 
countries, 
(ii) to expand credit within the participating countries. 


In short, each central bank would hold in addition to its 
existing gold reserves potential reserves up to approximately 
a further 50 per cent. to be used at its discretion. 


J. F. DARLING 


P.S.—I should like in the form of a postscriptum (as at 
the moment it is not within practical politics) to refer to the 
question of rehabilitating silver, which an International Bank 
with an independent monetary unit would render pertectly 
feasible. 

Ricardo, who had a high opinion of silver as a standard, 
wrote: “The only objection to silver as a standard is its 
bulk, which renders it unfit for the large payments required 
by a wealthy country.” He then made his proposal that 
the Bank of England’s obligation to redeem its notes should 
be confined to bullion. A century later the suggestion was 
adopted, and it is because of its adoption that the gold 
economies suggested above are rendered possible. 

But Ricardo’s method also facilitates the adoption of 
bi-metallism. The new monetary unit could be created by 
the deposit with the International Bank of a given quantity 
of silver as well as by gold, at a fixed ratio between the two 
metals. A transfer in the ledger of the International Bank 
would shift the basis of credit and currency from one 
country to another without either the gold or silver itself 
being moved. 

The present low price of silver is due entirely to its 
demonetization by nation after nation in favour of gold. 
In consequence, gold has become thirty-nine times more 
valuable than silver, although only 124 ounces of silver are 
produced for each ounce of gold. Until 1873, apart from 
Great Britain and some of her colonies, silver was in universal 
use, not as a token coin but as a standard of value, either 
alone or linked to gold. 

My object in referring to the silver question here is to 
throw out the suggestion that through the rehabilitation of 
silver may perhaps be found an ultimate solution not only 
of the reparation problem but of the world’s monetary 
difficulties. J. F. D. 


FOXES AND FOXHOUNDS 


Foxess and foxhounds always seem to me like that ridiculous 
riddle: Does the hen produce the egg, or does the egg produce 
the hen? By which I mean to say that if there were not 
any foxes there would not be any hounds, and if there 
were not any hounds there would not be any foxes—at 
any rate, here in England! 

I am very fond of foxes, both from the sporting point 
of view for the sake of the fun they provide, and in other 
respects. What more beautiful sight is there than a litter 
of cubs at play in the early morning, or late evening, the 
slanting rays of the sun burnishing their sandy coats, as 
they play in and out of the earth, racing and tumbling one 
over the other; or, again, an old dog-fox stealing away 
from a covert on a winter day, to pause and look back and 
listen thoughtfully, the chilly sun peeping out between the 
storm clouds to make his rich red jacket glow like gold, 
illuminate his dark-pricked ears, thick, white-tagged brush, 
slender, pointed muzzle, and last, but not least, his attentive 
considering expression. That fox is not in a panic, he is 
not even in a hurry; his wits are about him, and he is con- 
sidering the situation at his leisure—was that noise the 
sound of horsemen trotting down the high road? Does he 
even now hear the huntsman cheering hounds into covert? 
And is that the whipper-in who has galloped round the 
wood to keep a look out? Indeed it is, but the man never 
sees our friend gliding off up the hillside, for the latter is 
already away and has gained quite ten minutes’ start. 

Yes, foxes are fascinating creatures from any point of 
view, but mischievous, oh! are they not mischievous! 
Indeed, is any creature more wilfully destructive? Yes, of 
‘course, one is more destructive, and that is man; but apart 
from the arch-depredator of all, who does more wanton 
killing when he gets the chance than all the rest put to- 
gether (take anything, from an ordinary pheasant shoot to 
the destruction of the North American bison in the last 
century as an example!), the fox certainly takes the 
championship. 

I speak feelingly on the point, having had to investigate 
hundreds of poultry claims against our local Hunt. The 
worst of them, I think, was lodged on a Sunday morning, 
when a farmer drove up to the door with over thirty dead 
fowls in the back of his car. They were nearly all nice 
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young pullets, and the heap was a sorry sight. I did not 
go to church; perhaps I should not have gone in any case, 
but as it was I spent an hour and a half soothing the irate 
owner of the poultry. 

As a rule there is a “‘ screw loose somewhere” when a 
massacre like this occurs; the fowls were left out at night, 
or the owner went to a wedding, a christening, or some 
other ‘“‘ beanfeast,” and was late getting home. One dear 
old lady wrote to me saying that she had been to have 
tea with her married daughter on Christmas Eve, stayed 
late, and only remembered her fowls when she got home 
about nine o’clock. She hurried to the poultry-house and 
duly shut the chickens up, but in the morning discovered 
she had shut the door after the chickens had gone—the 
fox had had his Christmas dinner. 

Occasionally an ill-conditioned brute of a pet dog will 
play a fowl-slaying part, but in the case of the pullets 
brought to me on the Sunday morning there were no “‘ ifs ” 
or doubts. The birds had been slain by biting them about 
the head, which in many cases were bitten off. It was 
typical fox-work. Moreover one or two hens had been 
buried. This latter fact clenched the business as the work 
of a fox, for the fox has a deeply implanted habit of burying 
surplus food. He will interrupt the most thrilling and 
exciting raid to inter some of his spoils, and, provided he 
is not disturbed, will put most of them underground. 

This trait in the vulpine character is a truly hereditary 
one, an instinctive aptitude handed down from generation 
to generation; witness the behaviour of my Toby, and 
later. that of Timothy. Toby was a little vixen that I 
brought up by hand.* She was only two days old when 
she came into my possession, and had to be fed, first with 
milk from a fountain-pen filler, and later by means of a 
baby’s bottle. Oh! what a worry and bother she was, 
and yet what a lovable and fascinating little thing. At 
eight weeks old she was the most delightful of youngsters, 
a household pet, as playful or more playful than any 
kitten, and a joy to all, except when doing something too 
mischievous for words! She had her headquarters in an 
empty room, where a box furnished with an old blanket 
served her as a bed, and a tin of sand provided sanitary 
accommodation—by the way, I never detected the least 
whiff of foxy odour about her, which is more than I can 
say for my present Timothy! 

Now Toby had had no education from a fond mother 

* Toby’s life is told in Toby, My Fox-cub, published by Arrowsmith, 1929. 
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to teach her how a well-brought-up cub should behave, 
yet one morning, when she was seven weeks and four days 
old and had begun to feed well on rabbit meat, she dealt 
with a piece of rabbit flesh in exactly the same manner 
an old fox would have done. She was not really hun 
and did not want to eat it at the moment, so she did her 
best to bury it. Here is the note I entered in my note- 
book: “Toby tried to bury her food. She carried the leg 
of rabbit into her sleeping-box, put it down, and scratched 
in the corner of the box. She scraped hard for a moment, 
then picked up the food and pushed it into the corner, 
after which she went through all the movements of pushing 
earth over it with her nose. Her actions were exactly 
those of a dog when burying a bone, but of course there 
was no soil to be thrown over it, and the joint remained 
exposed to the view.” The cub sniffed at it, and then 
turned away with a satisfied air, as much as to say: ‘ Well, 
I’ve done it!’ Of course she had not, but she had gratified 
her instinctive urge to hide the food she could not eat. 
Timothy, my dog-cub, exhibited exactly the same 
equipment of instinctive response with regard to superfluous 
food, and soon began to bury anything and everything 
that he could not eat up at the moment. I saw rather 
an amusing illustration of his burying habit the other day. 
He is great friends with Tiny, my smooth-coated terrier, 
who began life as companion to Thomas Romeo Grievous 
Otter, and having retired from that post in favour of 
Madame Moses Otter, was pleased to make herself agreeable 
to a cheery youngster like Timothy. Tiny and Tim spend 
a great deal of time together, and have the maddest games 
in which neither gives nor receives any quarter, yet in 
which all is completely good-natured. I have never seen 
the dog lose her temper with the fox, nor vice versa, not 
even at feeding time, though sometimes they must try one 
another’s good manners. The other evening I took them 
an assortment of scraps from the kitchen, grdévy and 
potatoes, chicken bones, etc. Tim did not waste time 
eating anything, but began to carry off and hide all he 
could. The floor of the shed in which he dwells is tiled, 
so there are difficulties in the way of interment; however, 
he has loosened the tiles in some places, and dug the cement 
from the crevices between them in other places, so that 
there are sundry cracks and crannies in which small things 
can be stored. On this occasion he grabbed a chicken 
bone, ran off, scratched hard in a half-inch wide crevice 
between two tiles, pushed the bone into it, which was not 
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an easy task, and then carefully “ buried it’ with nothing 
at all. The burial was as imaginary as the famous clothes 
worn by Hans Andersen’s Emperor. He pushed and 
scraped at soil which was not there, finally turning away 
with a gratified air; at which Tiny came up, walked to the 
place, and picked out the bone. The fox watched her, 
making no attempt to interfere, with the most comical and 
bewildered look, went up to her and sniffed the bone in 
her mouth, went back and smelt the empty hole, and seemed 
utterly nonplussed; but a moment later he was burying 
another bone with nothing at all. 

Yet no one should imagine that Timothy is a fool, for 
he is not, in most respects being more than “all there,” 
only in that case we had an exhibition of an hereditary 
tendency at work, an inner force driving him on the old 
conservative route, which did not answer very well under 
all the circumstances. 

Dear me! What a very long way I have wandered! 
We were discussing the fox as a predatory mammal, and 
incidentally its tendency to bury extra food, which allusion 
has carried me into a long disquisition on my tame foxes. 
Let us get back to what a fox really can do in the killing 
line; though I do not think it is necessary to give many 
examples, for most of us have had an instance at home 
sometime or other. But there is a case that stands out 
in my mind because of some of the details. A neighbour 
of mine, a farmer, with a number of nondescript poultry, 
was in the habit of letting his hens roost where they chose, 
which was usually in the trees in the orchard. When 
comment was made on the carelessness of this and the 
tisk he ran, he replied that they had roosted there for 
years and he had never lost a hen; however, “all things 
come to those who wait,” even the fox! A shadowy form 
glided into the orchard one night, and there followed such 
a commotion that presently it awoke the owner of the 
hens, who ran out of doors into the chilly grey dawn to 
see his orchard white with feathers, fowls stretched out on 
all sides, and to catch a glimpse of a red-gold form vanishing 
between the trees. That fox had killed eighteen or more 
hens, cocks, and pullets, buried one in the loose soil of a 
mole-hill, and not interfered at all with an ancient hen 
sitting on a nest in the nearby hedge. 

Of course, if people leave their fowls out at night in a 
district where foxes are plentiful, what can they expect? 
But what interested me about this matter, and in other 
cases where a fox has made good use of his opportunity, 
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was the state of mind of the slayer as he laid his victims 
low—why indulge in such useless slaughter ? 

Perhaps we can get some clue to this if we consider the 
mental state of a fisherman when the trout are really on 
the rise, when they are making many circles on the surface 
of the placid stream as it glides beneath the overhangin 
willows, and he hooks first one and then another spotted 
beauty. Does he go on fishing for the sake of getting 
something to eat? Does he stay his hand and pack up his 
rod because he has caught enough trout for to-morrow’s 
breakfast? Of course not! He never gives a moment’s 
thought to one or the other. He is obsessed by the joy of 
the fleeting minute, the delight of casting his fly just where 
that last dimple broke the surface of the water, of feeling 
the electric tug of a fish that has taken the fly, of seeing 
his rod curve, of seeing the beautiful game little trout 
fighting at the end of his line, of playing it and at last 
bringing it to the net. 

It is quite certain he will fish on and on, regardless 
of everything but the sport, and that he will not stop until 
the trout cease to rise—then he may say he has caught 
enough, but not before. All the same, the fisherman would 
be horrified at being compared with a fox slaughtering 
hens, yet can we doubt the two are animated by the same 
spirit? Nevertheless, we must not term the impulse that 
drives them on “the desire to kill,’ for neither think of 
the life they are taking as they enjoy their sport; no, their 
impulse is to catch their quarry, yet it comes to exactly 
the same thing for the victims. If the hen was consulted 
and could express her feelings, she would doubtless say it 
made no difference whether the fox killed her from love of 
sport or love of killing! And the trout would certainly 
have a similar view of the fisherman’s activities. 

However, looking at a fox’s action from this point of 
view does make us feel more sympathy with him—not that 
I can truthfully say that I was really sympathetic with 
Timothy the day he got into my pheasant pen. In that 
enclosure resided Solomon the Golden and four wives, to 
say nothing of a young peacock who had been shut up to 
keep him out of mischief. Tim, turned out for exercise 
in a nearby enclosure, spied a weak place at the top of 
the seven-foot wire fence, where it joined the wire roof, 
took a running leap, and with the marvellous nimbleness 
of his kind was up and over in an instant. A great com- 
motion brought my mother to the rescue of the pheasants, 
but even in those few moments Tim had laid out the golden 
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cock, two golden hens, and was doing his best to catch 
the peafowl—so much for Timothy’s sporting instincts! 

So much, too, for the nimbleness and activity which 
had taken Tim over the fence, a really amazing bit of 
acrobatic work when one came to consider it. But writing 
of acrobatics reminds me to say that for an exhibition of 
speed, nimbleness, quick turns, etc., nothing could surpass 
the show staged by Tiny and Timothy when indulging in 
aromp. They have the wildest games, racing and chasing 
each other, rolling head over heels as if locked in furious 
combat, only to part and race on again. When the fox 
wishes to elude the dog he will take wonderful jumps, 
bounding against the wall or wire fence, and springing 
from it far over her head. Were it not for his handsome 
brush she would never catch him, but that long, waving 
“caudal appendage’ gives her a chance (and me, too, 
sometimes); she grabs him by it, and pulls him up short. 
Then Tim turns upon her and tries to get her tail, but that 
wretched little stump is of scant use for holding purposes. 

Watching the antics of this couple, and especially the 
elegant, nimble movements of the fox, his graceful shape 
and aerie action, a comparison and a contrast have risen in 
my mind—namely, a comparison with the fox’s arch-enemy 
and likewise best friend, the foxhound. What a contrast 
indeed! Compare the size, substance, and bone of a 
fashionable foxhound, say the Oakley Hospodor, champion 
dog-hound at the last Peterborough show, with the slim, 
elegant grace of a fox. 

Personally I admired that wonder of the breeder’s art, 
ditto many others similar in type, if not quite so perfect, 
that were with him on the flags; to say nothing of the 
incomparable bitches—it was the general opinion that the 
bitches were a stronger lot than the dogs—but thinking 
them over in cold blood, and from a naturalist’s standpoint 
rather than a hound enthusiast’s, the question arose—the 
question that often crops up in my mind when looking 
at hounds—as to whether the modern foxhound is really 
as perfect as his breeders think him, I mean perfect for 
catching foxes. I am nof talking about being perfect as 
regards an ideal in his breeder’s mind, that is another 
thing altogether; no, I mean solely regarded as a fox- 
catcher. He has been intensively bred for a century and 
2 half, or more, for this sole purpose, but when we survey 
the product, carefully stripping from our minds all the 
prejudices in his favour with which we have been brought 
up, what do we find? A large, heavy dog, with fore-legs 
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and feet unlike those of any other animal and fashioned in 
such a manner that they would be considered deformed in 
a wild beast, with a fair nose, able to travel a fair pace, 
having drive and courage, but no great constitution, 
Nothing is more susceptible to distemper than the high-bred 
foxhound; moreover, his career in the pack is on the average 
a short one, three or four seasons usually bringing it to a 
close, for by that time he is no longer able to run up. 

But if the foxhound catches and kills foxes what more 
can we expect of him? Yes, but think of the number he 
does not catch! To read some of the sentimental literature 
written and published in these days you would imagine 
that hunting was purely a matter of running fox after fox 
to its death. What a different matter it is in reality! We 
go forth with from twenty to thirty couple of hounds, with 
huntsman and whippers-in, to say nothing of a field that 
may consist of anything from a dozen up to four or five 
hundred horsemen (the latter being considerably more 
hindrance than help to the catching of foxes), and with all 
this array of forces what happens? Well, on the average 
day, with an average and not too good scent, anything and 
everything may happen except the killing of half a dozen 
foxes! They are a good pack of hounds, with a good man 
hunting them, which kill a fox, just one fox, every day 
they go out. I have said nothing of the number of foxes 
found and lost during the course of the day’s hunting, 
nor the fact that many of those which are killed come by 
their end in consequence of having gone to ground and 
being dug out or bolted. The odds are in favour of the 
fox, not the hounds. But the fox is a little, light animal, 
with no superfluous lumber about it, none of the much 
vaunted “bone” or “substance,” not at all “straight” 
with regard to its fore-legs, with long springy “ pasterns ” 
and narrow “‘hare”’ feet. It is everything which is anathema 
in a hound—but never despise a victor, and our friend 
often wins the trick. 

Now turn from our only moderately successful artificial 
hunter, and consider certain natural ones. We will take 
one that, following the scent left by its quarry, hunts the 
line with eager persistence, and seldom fails to run its 
victim down—I mean the stoat. Here we have a hunter 
that hunts alone, not in a pack twenty to thirty couple 
strong, yet kills every day—it has to, for its survival 
depends on it! But it is a hunter in the truest sense of 
the word, depending entirely on its nose, and puzzling out 
the scent, however involved the line left by the rabbit. 
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I watched a stoat the other day, first catching sight 
of it gliding along a hedgerow, and had a rare exhibition 
of hunting. It showed up, light brown against the greenery, 
a mere wisp of fur and vitality, flicking like a whiplash 
as it quested here and there, and finally pausing for a 
moment against the dark tunnel of a rabbit hole. For 
just an instant I had a vision of a keen little face, with a 
dainty white chest below it, and then the stoat had vanished. 
Where it had gone was apparent when a commotion arose, 
when rabbits began to bolt in all directions, first one to 
the right, another to the left, and a third from almost 
beneath my nose. The latter rabbit came out of the burrow 
like a cork out of a champagne bottle, dashed past me, 
sat up, and looked back with a most disturbed expression. 
All was quiet. The rabbit, with a nervous air, still listened, 
finally giving its nose a wipe with its paws and cantering 
off across the meadow. 

But what of the stoat? Ah! there it was, looking out 
of a hole higher up the fence. The sunlight glinted on its 
slender gracefulness ere it turned about and darted back 
into the tunnel. A moment later it was at the mouth 
of the hole whence the rabbit had emerged, looking around 
with intent, eager gaze. As I kept still it overlooked me 
and came into the open, bounding across the ditch on to 
the turf, where it dropped its nose to the ground, and 
racing around in a small circle cast itself as beautifully as 
ever a huntsman cast a pack of hounds. In a moment 
it had picked up the scent of the rabbit which had galloped 
off a few minutes before, and with its nose to the line 
bounded off across the grass. Its dark-tipped tail waved 
like a banner as it ran on, and especially when it overshot 
the scent and had to swing around. It turned in a flash, 
recovered the line, and raced on. The quarry had gone 
half-way across the meadow, and then sat down in a tuft 
of grass, as if waiting to see whether the stoat was really 
after it. It was not long in doubt, for the hunter was 
already at hand. Away went the rabbit, going “all out” 
for the farther fence, and dashing through numerous feeding 
rabbits to get there. These latter, alarmed at its sudden 
passing, ran off in panic, and several of them must have 
crossed the trail of the hunted rabbit. Did this worry the 
stoat? Not a bit of it! Though now left well behind it 
ran on at a steady pace, taking the line through all the 
intricacies of crossed scents with never a falter. A rabbit, 
was it the rabbit, had in the meantime come out of the 
hedge and back into the meadow. The stoat vanished 
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into the briers that fringed the fence, and in a few moments 
rabbits were scurrying wildly in all directions. Surely the 
hunter would get confused here and change on to a fresh 
rabbit? Not a bit of it! In a few moments there was a 
glimpse of something light brown leaping out of the rough 
grass just where that rabbit left the hedge. It was the 
hunted rabbit, and the hunter was close upon it. Where did 
the quarry go to? It probably came out into the meadow 
and sat down somewhere. Yes, that was it, for it hag 
staggered to its feet, to canter on with the rolling gait of 
a rabbit that knows all is over. It does not go far, the 
paralysis of that knowledge is upon it, and it sinks down 
again. The stoat, getting every moment closer to its 
victim, races on harder than before—there is a piteous 
scream, and then silence. The little hunter of the wilds 
has added another kill to his score. 

But the point I want to emphasize is that the ordinary 
common stoat of our hedgerows does this every day, two 
or three times on many days, and rarely fails to kill. Bad 
scenting days, good scenting ones, dry weather and wet 
weather are all alike to him. He must kill to live, and 
usually does kill, yet he is only a little wild animal. Now 
here is our vaunted foxhound, bred for the last one hundred 
and fifty years or so especially to catch foxes, and he 
certainly does not catch every fox he hunts—far from it! 

It must be remembered, however, that though ostensibly 
bred to catch foxes the foxhound has really been bred to 
a fancy standard in the breeder’s mind. There is only 
one type of domestic animal in which “ handsome is as 
handsome does” has been rigorously adhered to—I mean 
the racehorse, with its searching test on the racecourse 
where looks never excuse failure. In most other breeds 
of horses, cattle, dogs, and cats, adding, if you like, goats 
and pigs, the breeders have been largely influenced by 
looks, culling their animals according to a standard that 
has little to do with utility. Take as an example the Shire 
horse with his “feather”? and great “‘ substance ’—weight 
may help to move a big load, though medium-sized horses 
can often shift more than the bigger ones, but hair is no 
help to do anything. Take again the fashionable fox- 
terrier, with his long muzzle, narrow chest, and legs like 
stilts, which is utterly useless for going to ground; and 
last but not least our friend the foxhound on those wooden 
fore-legs of his, with his round, so-called “ cat-feet,”? which 
are not a bit like those of a cat in reality. 


Now compare the hound with the shepherd’s dog on | 
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the Welsh Hills, the Fells of the Lake District, or some 
other outlandish spot, where the going is appallingly bad 
and the work really hard, but which the dog does without 
faltering, ranging all day long over the hills, rounding up 
and turning sheep, and hardly ever falling lame, sick, or 
sorry. Compare him again with that—to our southern 
eyes—outlandish brute, a Westmorland trail hound, a thing 
marked like a foxhound but built like a whippet, with 
legs and feet of the greyhound type, which nevertheless 
races for miles over the hills on the breast-high scent of 
a drag, and survives the gruelling ordeal of stony ground, 
heathery going, and everything else undamaged. Or com- 
pare our hound once more with that unorthodox beast the 
Fell hound, which is usually, to the eye accustomed to “ the 
real article,” the ugliest thing on earth, but which as a fox 
slayer can bear comparison with any Peterborough marvel. 

Of course, the standard excuse is that the Peterborough 
type has been evolved for a special country, namely, the 
shires, and that it is par excellence the hound to get across 
the great open grass fields and over the hedges that fence 
that fox-hunting Paradise; but I wonder how long those 
hounds would survive if, like a stoat after a rabbit, they 
had to catch foxes to live, or, like the wild hunting dogs 
of Africa, they had to run down their game every time 
they wanted a meal. Let their admirers note, moreover, 
that in appearance their legs and fore-feet have nothing in 
common with the “ props” of any wild predatory creature, 
though their legs have some likeness to those of the elephant 
and rhinoceros—yet the latter mammals are not noted for 
great pace! As to the supposed likeness between the round 
foot of the hound and the round foot of the cat tribe, 
compare the two and see how illusory this is. 

I yield to none in my admiration of the foxhound, but 
I admire him for what he is and does in spite of the con- 
formation handicaps imposed on him by his breeder; and 
I am certain foxes would have far more cause to fear a 
lighter type of hound (not a whippet, but something less 
than the great, heavy hounds you see in fashionable packs) 
with natural legs, and joints that could act their proper 
part as shock absorbers. 

_ But who can afford to play pranks and try experiments 
with a pack of hounds? ‘“‘ Good-looking” hounds are 
valuable, and ‘‘ money speaks,” forbidding any inter- 
ference with what custom has ordained. Hence our hounds 
are not likely to alter, but perhaps it is as well for Timothy 
and his kind they should not. 
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Which brings me back to Timothy, that red scoundrel 
from.whom I wandered off on this diatribe about fox- 
hounds; and he is a scoundrel, too—think of poor golden 
Solomon dead in his glory! Yet what a lovable scamp 
when he grins at me and wags his brush in welcome! [ 
never wanted Timothy. When Toby, the vixen, ran off 
into the wild, I said, ‘‘ No more tame foxes for me, never 
again will I have a pet one,” which vow lasted until the 
moment, nine o’clock on an April evening to be precise, 
when a visitor came to the door and dropped a small, round, 
fat cub into my hands. Tim had been rescued from a 
rabbit-catcher who had ‘done in” the vixen and the rest 
of the litter. ‘“‘ Ill rear him, and turn him out as soon 
as he can keep himself,” said I. But I reckoned without 
Timothy. Tim grew up, Tim grew tame—far too tame to 
be turned loose on the countryside—and Timothy was on 
my shoulders as firmly as ever Sinbad the Sailor found 
the Old Man of the Sea seated on his back. I could not 
get rid of him, because I would not turn him out, and still 
less would I give him away; so Timothy yet lives in his 
shed, with Tiny the terrier for company, and takes daily 
exercise in a wired enclosure, when I watch him like a cat 
watching a mouse for fear he should get out and trail 
disaster in his wake. 

And while I watch my Timothy, who should have been 
called the Old Man of the Sea, I go on with my speculations 
on foxes, hounds, and hunting, invariably coming back to 
one conclusion—namely, that the tribe of wild Timothys 
earn the freedom of the countryside very easily, paying 
lightly for the protection they receive, and that if there 
was no hunting there would soon be no foxes. 


FRANCES PITT 


CHINA AND EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


I 


Ture Nanking Government has long been conducting an inten- 
sive campaign to secure the abolition of extraterritoriality 
on January 1, 1930. In the case of those of the Treaty 
Powers whose Commercial Treaties have expired, it has 
persuaded all of them (except Japan) to agree tentatively 
to this date, with the reservation that if satisfactory arrange- 
ments have not been completed for the transfer of jurisdiction 
by the end of the current year, they will agree to abolition 
when all the Powers signatory of the Washington Treaties 
have agreed to it. On April 27, 1929, a Note was addressed 
to the American, British, Brazilian, Dutch, French, and 
Norwegian Legations stating that the new Civil and Com- 
mercial Codes would be ready for promulgation before 
January 1, 1930, and asking the Governments concerned to 
agree to the removal of restrictions upon China’s jurisdic- 
tional sovereignty “at the earliest possible date.” The 
Note (falsely) stated that the nationals of Powers which had 
relinquished their extraterritorial privileges had ‘found 
satisfaction in the protection given to their nationals by 
Chinese law, and have had no cause for complaint that their 
interests have been in any way prejudiced,” and asked the 
recipients to believe that the interests of their nationals 
would “not be unfavourably affected in the least by the 
relinquishment of the exceptional privileges which they now 
possess.” 

To this Note the Ramsay MacDonald Government made 
a long and reasoned reply, which was transmitted by his 
Majesty’s Minister in Peking on August 12th to the Nanking 
Government. After recapitulating the history of “ extra- 
territoriality ’’ in China and describing the conditions that 
prevented the British Government from acceding to the 
demand of Nanking the British Note declared: 


“So long as these conditions subsist, there appears to be 
no practicable alternative to maintaining, though perhaps in 
a modified form, the treaty-port system that has served for 
nearly a century to regulate the intercourse between China 
and the British subjects within her domain. Some system 
of extraterritoriality is the natural corollary to the mainten- 
ance, even in modified form, of the treaty-port system, and 
the problem as it presents itself to His Majesty’s Government 
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at the present moment is to discover what further modifica- 
tions.in that system beyond those already made and alluded 
to above it would be desirable and practicable to effect.” 


As, however, the British Note invited “‘ further proposals 
from the National Government,” it is important that the 
British Public should appreciate the essentials of a vital 
problem that has been and is the subject of an intensive 
propaganda campaign in China and abroad, having for its 
object the misrepresentation of existing conditions in China 
in foreign countries, and the intimidation of all opponents of 
the premature relinquishment of extraterritoriality in China. 
Only a few weeks ago Mr. Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, and 
the only son of the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, was threatening 
foreigners who resisted China’s claims with a boycott, and 
attributing the opposition to a “small group of British 
merchants ”’ who “‘ have no influence in their own country.” 
The British Note should help him to a saner opinion. 

According to the Customs estimates of the foreign popula- 
tion in China, the abolition of extraterritoriality would affect 
the liberty, livelihood, and property of about 250,000 
foreigners in this country. But the above total only allows 
for just over 200,000 Japanese, though the Japanese actually 
resident in Chinese territory probably exceed 500,000. It 
may be doubted whether 5 per cent. of the foreigners 
residing in China would endorse the view that the Chinese 
Government is competent to assume jurisdiction over all 
aliens in its territory, and that percentage would include a 
considerable proportion of Protestant missionaries, whose 
only stake would be the property owned and paid for by 
their constituents in Europe and America. The Missionary 
Body itself is divided on this question, and many who 
endorse China’s claims do so in the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
knowing full well that judged by any reasonable test the 
Chinese are utterly unfit to administer justice over foreigners 
in Chinese territory. 

There is serious danger that foreign Governments, which 
have been yielding more and more to popular clamour in 
China, regardless of the realities of the situation, may be 
stampeded into making concessions which will inflict in- 
calculable injury upon their nationals, and cause continuous 
and dangerous friction for many years to come. And I 
propose, in as brief a manner as possible, to deal with some 
aspects of the problem as it appears to those on the spot. 

An International Commission of Jurists assembled in 
China in 1926 to investigate “‘ the state of the Chinese laws, 
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the arrangements for their administration, and other 
considerations,” with a view to reporting whether their 
Governments would be justified in relinquishing their 
extraterritorial rights. The Report they issued, which was 
signed with some reservations by the Chinese delegate, Dr. 
Wang Chung-hui, was a most damaging indictment of Chinese 
judicial incompetence. The drastic nature of the recom- 
mendations made can only be appreciated after reading the 
entire Report. The opening paragraph, however, summed up 
the situation when recommending that: 


“ The administration of justice with respect to the civilian 
population in China must be entrusted to a judiciary which 
shall be effectively protected against any unwarranted inter- 
ference by the executive or other branches of the Government, 
whether civil or military.” 


Little or no improvement in the administration of justice 
in China has been made since the signature of this Report. 
If there is to-day less interference by the military, there is 
more by the politicians, the Judges being regarded as the 
tools and servants of the Kuomintang, and being required to 
subordinate all other considerations to the party interests. 
At no time during the past twenty years could China have 
presented a worse case for the relinquishment of foreign 
privileges than to-day. Her shortcomings must be dealt with 
in some detail. 


II 


Let me indicate the magnitude of the interests at stake. 
The foreign population in China (including Manchuria), 
although estimated at only 302,000 (of which 68,000 are 
Russians) by the Customs, is probably between 750,000 and 
@ million. Not even an approximate estimate of the value 
of foreign investments in China can be given. But some 
idea of their extent may be gathered from the following 
figures. China’s Foreign Debt is estimated at £104,000,000. 
The assessed value of land and buildings within the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai is about £100,000,000. The 
municipal electricity plant of this Settlement has recently 
been sold for approximately ten millions sterling. The 
assessed value of land and property in the British Municipal 
Area in Tientsin is nearly £8,000,000. There are enormous 
foreign property interests in the French Concessions at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow, and also in all the open 
ports. Large shipping, insurance, banking, and industrial 
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concerns, with assets running into hundreds of millions 
sterling, confine their business almost entirely to China, 
This vast economic fabric has been founded and developed 
upon the present treaty system, which removes foreigners 
from the vagaries of Chinese jurisdiction, and exempts them 
from the most flagrant, at any rate, of the illegal taxes and 
methods of extortion, which flourish from end to end of the 
country. The Chinese avowedly aim at breaking the 
influence of the foreign banks, whose note issues have alone 
remained a stable currency during the political turmoil of 
the past ten years. They desire to prohibit foreign participa- 
tion in the coast and river trade, though 68 per cent. of it is 
now carried in foreign bottoms, and there are probably not 
a dozen Chinese, outside the Navy, who could qualify for a 
Master’s Certificate. 

As already mentioned, the Nanking Note requesting the 
abolition of extraterritoriality alleges that the nationals of 
those Powers which have relinquished their extraterritorial 
rights have “‘ found satisfaction in the protection given ... 
by Chinese law.” The only Powers that have relinquished 
those rights are Germany, Austria, and Russia. None of 
them did so voluntarily, the Germans and Austrians being 
deprived of their Treaty privileges as a result of China’s 
participation in the Great War, and the Russians losing 
theirs as a result of the revolution. If Russians, Germans, 
and Austrians have not suffered the worst abuses of Chinese 
jurisdiction, it is because other white races still retain their 
Treaty privileges, and it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. But their sufferings have been quite bad enough. 
In Manchuria the oppression and persecution of Russians— 
“Red” and ‘ White ’’—have attained incredible propor- 
tions. Owing to the Chinese practice of imprisoning com- 
plainants as well as the accused in criminal cases, few 
Russians now dare to prefer a charge of theft, even when 
the identity of the thief is well known. The possession of 
any wealth almost invariably leads to trumped-up charges 
and barefaced extortion by the local Chinese authorities. 
Once in the clutches of the Chinese authorities, there is no 
escape until the demands of the extortioners have been 
met in full. Men and women have been arrested, imprisoned 
for months on end, or deported, without any formal charge 
or any form of trial. In Harbin, where the Russians pre- 
dominate, if a Treaty Power national is assaulted or affronted, 
the usual form of apology is that he or she was mistaken for 
a Russian. 

In centres like Tientsin, where there are foreign Conces- 
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sions, which form havens of refuge for Chinese and non- 
Treaty Power foreigners alike, the maltreatment of the latter 
is not quite so flagrant. But four large German firms, whose 
offices and warehouses are situated in the former Russian 
Concession (now under Chinese control) have recently ap- 
proached their landlords (a British land investment com- 

ny) with a request for the cancellation of their leases, as 
they find it impossible to carry on business in an area in 
which the Chinese tax-collector can levy whatever charges 
he chooses. One of these firms has for more than a year 
past rented a warehouse in the British municipal area at a 
rental of over £40 per month for the storage of furs, as, 
although it has ample accommodation in its own warehouse, 
it finds it impossible to do business in the face of Chinese 
taxation. Several cases have recently come to light in 
which the local Chinese Courts have imprisoned complainants 
(including a British subject) in theft charges. In one case a 
Chinese coolie, who was prosecuting a fellow-countryman 
(who admitted the charge) for the theft of his bedding, was 
imprisoned for four days, robbed of all his money by the 
gaolers, and, after the conviction of the thief, refused posses- 
sion of the stolen property. The Germans, it is understood, 
invariably settle disputes among themselves by arbitration, 
to avoid the hazards of Chinese “‘ justice.” Both Germans 
and Russians are fearful of openly denouncing Chinese 
injustice, because of the possible consequences, but in 
private conversation they make no secret of their views on 
“the protection” given by Chinese law, and of their appre- 
hension at the possible consequences of the wholesale sur- 
tender of extraterritorial rights. A secret ballot among the 
foreigners who have been deprived of their Treaty privileges, 
if it could be carried out, would reveal the hollowness of the 
pretence that they have any cause for satisfaction with their 
present position. 


III 

The Chinese have no conception of what we understand 
as the rule of law. And as, notwithstanding much talk of 
their friendly feelings towards foreign nations, they are 
actuated by a spirit of unreasoning animosity towards all 
foreigners, it is usually impossible for the latter to obtain 
satisfactory redress in any Chinese Court; whereas the most 
trivial cases in which a foreigner figures as the accused are 
Magnified into crimes of the first magnitude. Since the rise 
of the Kuomintang, police and judicial powers throughout 
the country have been usurped by local committees, often 
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composed of the roughest elements in the population, and 
answerable to no one for their actions. They confiscate 
and destroy private property, and arrest, fine, imprison, and 
publicly parade law-abiding citizens who have been guilty 
of no offence whatever, with absolute impunity. No redress 
can be hoped for where the activities of these committees are 
concerned. In a recent case in Peking, when the President 
of the National Government, General Chiang Kai-shek was 
actually in the city, two hooligans belonging to the Anti- 
Japanese Boycott Committee, who were arrested in an act 
of barefaced robbery, were released a day or two later with 
profuse apologies from the police, and permitted, not only 
to retain the property they had already stolen, but to impose 
a “fine”? upon a Government printing office for importing 
paper of Japanese manufacture. And this despite the fact 
that orders for the cessation of the Japanese boycott, and 
the dissolution of the Boycott Committees, had been issued 
by Nanking several months previously. 

The local Kuomintang Committees devote a great part 
of their energy to the fomenting of strikes, usually selecting 
for purposes of agitation foreign-owned factories where the 
workers are better paid and better treated and work shorter 
hours than in any Chinese industry. The underlying idea 
appears to be that they are wealthier concerns than most of 
the Chinese factories, and therefore more likely to submit to 
unlimited blackmail. The Japanese Cotton Mills in Shanghai, 
and the British-American Tobacco Company’s cigarette 
factories throughout China, which have been pioneers in 
improving the conditions of the workers, have probably 
suffered more than any other industries from labour agita- 
tion. To compel unwilling and contented workers to strike 
the local Kuomintang agitators resort to wholesale violence 
and intimidation, kidnapping the families of loyal workers, 
and in some cases parading employés through the streets in 
wooden cages. Neither the police nor the Courts will inter- 
vene to protect the victims of these outrages, even when they 
are foreigners. During the strike among the Belgian tram- 
way workers here a few weeks ago two Belgian officials were 
savagely assaulted by Chinese agitators, one of them having 
aleg broken. Their hands were then tied behind their backs, 
and they were dragged for a considerable distance through 
the streets, wnder police escort. The identity of their assail- 
ants is well known, but they have never been brought to 
trial or suffered any form of punishment. They are Kuo- 
mintang protégés, and neither the police nor the Courts dare 
to interfere. In fact, the local Kuomintang has addressed 
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an impudent communication to the Belgian Consul demand- 
ing the withdrawal of his request for the arrest and punish- 
ment of his countrymen’s assailants. 

Similarly, it is impossible to obtain judicial or police pro- 
tection against extortion. Local authorities, without—and 
often in defiance of—the orders of the Central Government, 
will suddenly decree that all title deeds are to be re-examined, 
and a substantial fee levied; that taxes are to be levied on 
certain commodities wherever found; that exorbitant sur- 
taxes are to be imposed on the transportation of cargo by 
road or rail. The Chinese and non-Treaty-Power foreigners 
have no means of evading them; Treaty-Power nationals are 
only—if at all—able to obtain exemption as a result of a 
prolonged battle between their Consuls and the local Chinese 
authorities. Though a famine is raging throughout North 
China, and the Customs Tariff provides for the import of 
food-stufis duty-free, the Chihli authorities have levied a tax 
on flour! The hazards of trade are aggravated by uncer- 
tainty from day to day as to the intentions of the Chinese 
authorities in the matter of taxation. In some instances the 
whole export trade in certain raw commodities and manu- 
factures has been held up by the sudden imposition of 
export or transit taxes for which there is no legal authority. 

Any Judge or other official who defies the local Kuomin- 
tang is simply asking for trouble. Two or three months ago, 
at Tungchow, some eight miles from Peking, the trial Judge 
of the city, who had in some way incurred the wrath of the 
party, was paraded through the streets with his hands tied 
behind his back. Nothing happened except the issue of a 
rebuke from the Provincial Commissioner of Civil Affairs. 

When loyal tramway employés were seized and im- 
prisoned at the local Kuomintang headquarters during the 
recent tramway strike, I had an interview with the Mayor. 
I asked him how he justified the imprisonment of these men, 
against whom no offence had been charged, by a non-judicial 
body. His reply was characteristic. They were not, he 
said, imprisoned. They were only detained! They were 
being quite well treated. They would be released after the 
strike was over. The Kuomintang had told him that they 
had no charges to prefer against them. If they had, the 
men would have been handed over to a Court for trial! 


IV 


In the Chinese Note demanding the abolition of extra- 
territoriality it is stated that: 
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“In addition to the numerous Codes and Laws now in 
force, the Civil Code and the Commercial Code have reached 
the final stage of preparation, and will be readyfor promulga- 
tion before January 1, 1930. Courts and Prisons, along 
modern lines, have been established, and are being estab- 
lished, throughout the whole country.” 


The laws now in force include the Criminal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, both of which were described 
as unsatisfactory by the Commission of Extraterritoriality. 
They also include various special laws, including a Provisional 
Code for the Suppression of Counter-Revolution, under 
Article 6 of which a charge was brought in Shanghai only a 
fortnight ago: ‘‘ Whoever propagates a doctrine which is 
irreconcilable with the Three People’s Principles (Dr. Sun’s 
book), or has an opinion which is disadvantageous to the 
revolution, shall be punished with imprisonment for not 
more than the second degree, nor less than the fourth degree” 
(i.e. with imprisonment for from one to ten years). It is 
doubtful whether any missionary could continue to propagate 
Christianity without exposing himself to a charge under this 
section, and the majority of foreigners in China, at one time 
or another, have held opinions disadvantageous to the 
revolution. A law of this kind would enable the Chinese 
authorities to persecute any alien against whom they enter- 
tained any grudge. 

The Civil and Commercial Codes, Banking, Bankruptcy, 
Patent, and Land Expropriation laws have not yet been 
promulgated, and one would think that even with an ex- 
perienced and competent judiciary it would be rather a tall 
order to enforce these laws simultaneously throughout the 
country two months hence! The draft of the new Labour 
Code, which was published some months ago, appears to be 
based upon the theory that employers must pay for every 
kind of social reform. It must, of course, be many years 
before sick and unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
and universal compulsory education, can be enforced in 
China. Years, too, will probably elapse before restrictions 
upon the employment of child labour and upon working 
hours can be generally applied. But foreign enterprises, 
being confined to a few localities, will unquestionably be 
singled out for experiment when these new laws are applied, 
and will probably find it impossible to carry on under the 
irritating and officious interference of Chinese officials. The 
Draft Labour Code, in addition to restrictions upon child and 
female labour, working hours, etc., which would be beneficial 
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if universally enforced, makes the employers responsible for 
the education of juvenile workers; gives them the option of 
paying their employés a bonus of two months’ wages per 
annum, or dividing 45 per cent. of the annual profits among 
them after payment of a dividend of 8 per cent.; compels 
them to pay half-wages for life to any disabled employé, and 
a year’s salary (in addition to £60 for funeral and other 
expenses) to the family of any worker who dies in the per- 
formance of his duty; and provides for two months’ leave on 
full pay for women workers at child-birth. It is doubtful 
whether any existing industry could stand these additional 
burdens, and there are very good grounds for believing that 
it would only be in the case of foreign enterprises that any 
serious attempt would be made to impose them. 

The Shanghai Provisional Court, which replaced the old 
Mixed Court, may reasonably be taken as typical of China’s 
modern tribunals, the Chinese themselves having stated that 
it was to be so administered as to be a model for Chinese and 
foreigners alike. The present Chief Judge, when assuming 
office, declared that ‘‘as a member of the Kuomintang he 
would always abide by its decisions. If at any time they 
desired that he should go, he would do so. He would give 
of his best to carry out the Party principles.” At present a 
foreign Consular Deputy sits on the bench with the Chinese 
Judge to watch proceedings. Hardly a week passes that 
this functionary does not have to enter an emphatic protest 
against some gross travesty of justice. There has been 
constant interference with proceedings by the Provincial and 
National Government. And instead of rectifying abuses, 
and endeavouring to proceed with what Dr. C. T. Wang, in 
his Note to the Powers, described as “‘ the assimilation of 
Western legal conceptions by the Chinese,” the usual pro- 
cedure of the Chinese Judges is to agitate against the presence 
of a foreign observer. 


V 


One of the matters that is not directly referred to in the 
Chinese Note demanding the abolition of extraterritoriality, 
though it is a vital issue, is the status of the Foreign Settle- 
ments and Concessions. If the Chinese demand were 
acceded to these areas would automatically pass under 
Chinese control. The areas affected would be the Inter- 
national Settlement and the French Concession at Shanghai, 
the French and Japanese Concessions at Hankow, the British 
and French Concessions at Canton (Shameen), and the British, 
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French, Japanese, and Italian Concessions at Tientsin. All 
of these areas are administered by elected Councils, some of 
which include Chinese Councillors. Nowhere else in China 
does municipal self-government exist. The contrast between 
these foreign municipalities and the adjacent Chinese areas 
is most striking. They have broad, well-surfaced, and well- 
lighted roads, and efficient police, public works, fire, and 
public health departments. The rate of taxation is definitely 
fixed, and every cent collected is accounted for. Residents 
in the foreign areas do not have to put up with the periodical 
descent of Chinese extortioners with demands for one to 
three months’ rent, and other exactions, which are made 
upon various pretexts, but the proceeds of which disappear 
without any record. Even where former foreign Concessions 
have been taken over in first-class condition by the Chinese, 
as in the case of the ex-German, Russian, and Austrian 
Concessions in Tientsin, self-government has immediately 
been abolished, the publication of annual reports and 
accounts has ceased, and rapid deterioration has set in. The 
road along the water-front of the ex-German Concessions 
has been virtually impassable for several years past, and the 
main road of the ex-Russian Concession can only be traversed 
even by the sturdiest motor-cars at infinite risk to their 
springs. The local Chinese authorities have shown the 


utmost ingenuity in extorting money from residents in these’ 


areas, foreign and Chinese. On one occasion, in the ex- 
German Concession, they obtained quite a large sum by the 
simple expedient of interchanging all water-meters, on the 
pretext that they were out of order, and charging each 
occupier for a new meter—the “‘new meter” having been 
obtained from a neighbouring property. 

But if one were to go into details of the inefficiency and 
corruption that have marked the administration of former 
Concessions, several articles would be required. I must con- 
fine myself, for purposes of argument, to the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement. Here we have a great modern city, 
covering an area of about eight and a half square miles, with 
a population of approximately 850,000, or 100,000 to the 
square mile. It has been developed out of a mud fiat, 
assigned to foreigners for purposes of residence and trade, 
because the Chinese did not want. them within the Native 
City. The administration of Shanghai compares favourably 
with that of any great city in any other part of the world. 
And this result has been achieved by foreign initiative, 
foreign administration, and foreign control. The upkeep of 
this municipality now costs approximately £1,500,000 per 
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annum, and over 2,500 foreigners are employed by the 
Council in such services as the Volunteer Corps, Fire Brigade, 
Police and Prisons, Public Health and Public Works Depart- 
ment, Electricity Plant, Education, Tax Department, and 
the Secretariat. One can but dimly imagine the chaos that 
might ensue were the municipal staff suddenly to come under 
Chinese control and jurisdiction. It is improbable that any 
of the higher grades of foreign employés would be willing 
to remain. The vindictiveness of the Chinese towards 
foreign employés on the railways and elsewhere has been 
so notorious. Nor would it be likely that the foreign police | 
force and gaol staff, numbering some 1,500, would be willing 
to serve under Chinese superiors and subject to Chinese 
jurisdiction. For any members of these services who had 
distinguished themselves by zealous and efficient work 
during the past few years would almost certainly have 
incurred the animosity of the local Kuomintang, and would 
be marked out for persecution. All municipal employes 
in the Settlement are participants in a superannuation 
scheme. It is probable that a very large percentage of them 
would prefer to take the amounts at their credit and leave 
the country than risk the uncertainty of Chinese employment. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that both foreign 
and Chinese employés of the Post Office and Salt Administra- 
tion have lost confidence in their employers to such an extent 
that many of them have already claimed, and been paid the 
superannuation funds, rather than allow them to accumulate 
and risk a total loss. 

One need not rely upon foreign evidence as to the contrast 
between: conditions within and without the Shanghai Settle- 
ment. In 1926, when Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, an en- 
lightened but by no means pro-foreign official, inaugurated 
the project of a Greater Shanghai municipality, he said: 


“Whenever I come to a Treaty port I feel thoroughly 
humiliated, not only because a Treaty port is a standing 
reminder of our loss of sovereignty, but also because whenever 
we pass from the Concessions into Chinese territory we feel 
that we are crossing into a different world—the former is the 
upper and the latter is the underworld—for nothing in the 
Chinese territory—roads, buildings, or public health—can be 
compared with the Concessions. This is the greatest of our 
national humiliations, much greater in my opinion than the 
loss of sovereignty. In recent years the people of China have 
gradually acquired a national consciousness and with one 
voice have demanded the rendition of Concessions and the 
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abolition of unequal treaties, but ‘empty-mouthed’ de- 
mands are useless. If we want to have the Concessions 
abolished, we must make the necessary preparations, other- 
wise, even if the Powers hand over the Concessions to us at 
once, we shall find ourselves utterly unprepared to receive 
them.” 


These words are as true to-day as when they were uttered, 
three years ago. 


VI 


The Chinese advocate of the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality, driven back from defence after defence by inexorable 
facts, and shown that all his pretensions are based upon 
hypocrisy and falsehood, usually takes refuge in the “last 
ditch ” with the argument that what is good enough for the 
Chinese is good enough for the foreigner who elects to live in 
their country. If it were phrased in another way, if it were 
stated that what is bad enough for the Chinese is good enough 
for the foreigner, it would at least be an argument worthy of 
some consideration. There would, indeed, be much to be 
said in its favour if the foreigner to-day were just beginning 
to trade and reside in China. But during the past ninety 
years enormous foreign interests in China, commercial, 
industrial, banking, shipping, insurance, educational, and 
missionary, have been developed on the basis of the so-called 
“unequal treaties.” That foreign interests have attained 
their present importance is due to the fact that they have 
been protected from the vagaries of Chinese jurisdiction, 
and to a very great extent from the haphazard methods of 
extortion which have been practised in China for centuries 
past. Generation after generation of aliens have come out 
to China to engage in various occupations under the safe- 
guards of the Treaties. And what success they have attained 
in their different businesses and professions has been due to 
the fact that what was bad enough for the Chinese was not 
good enough for them. They have lived and worked under 
their own laws. They have, on the waste grounds assigned 
to them to keep them out of the Chinese cities, developed 
large modern towns, with offices, residences, and public 
services equal to many of the most advanced cities in Europe 
and America. The destruction of nearly a century of 
patient and far-sighted enterprise will be not only possible, 
but probable, if Chinese pretensions are accepted at their 
face value. It could, indeed, be argued with considerable 
force that extraterritorial safeguards are even more essential 
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to-day than they were ten or fifty years ago. Aggressive 
nationalism has developed a vindictiveness towards the 
foreigner that makes it hopeless to expect elementary justice 
from any Chinese tribunal. I doubt whether there is a 
foreigner in China to-day who would view with equanimity 
the prospect of his estate passing into the hands of a Chinese 
court for probate in the event of his death in this country. 

Iam going to conclude this series by brief but pertinent 
quotations from articles written during the past five years by 
Chinese of international reputation, whose patriotism is 
above all doubt. The first is from the pen of Mr. Tang 
Shao-yi, the first Premier of the Chinese Republic, who has 
since held many important ministerial offices. Writing on 
the eve of the assembling of the Commission on Extra- 
territoriality, in 1925, he asked: 


“What difference does it make to the Chinese people 
whether such a Commission comes or not? The Courts exist, 
not for the few foreigners in China, but for the many Chinese, 
and their operations must be designed to afford protection to 
the Chinese people. . . . Even the highest officials, even the 
President himself, must be subject to the operation of the 
law through the Courts of Justice before we can even ap- 
proach justice. To me this is more essential than that we 
shall have codes and model prisons to satisfy Commissions 
to abolish extraterritoriality. ... We can request the 
Washington Conference Commission to wait until we have 
satisfied ourselves that any criticism will be unjustified. 
As a matter of fact, no system can be suitable for the Chinese 
people which ts not good enough for the foreigners living in 

ina.’ 


On April 20, 1929, the Nanking Government promulgated 
a Decree aiming at “‘ the protection of the Rights of Man.” 
“No persons,” said this Decree, ‘individual or corporate 
body residing within the domain of the National Government 
of China, shall, by an illegal act, be permitted to violate 
another man’s person, liberty, or property.” 


Dr. Hu Shih, a well-known scholar, and the acknowledged 
leader of the Chinese Renaissance movement, wrote an article 
upon this Decree which was suppressed by the Shanghai 
Censors. It was published, however, in a northern paper. 
He starts by asserting that it is the Government organs, 
rather than individuals or corporate bodies, which have 
been the worst offenders in the violation of the persons, 
liberty, and property of his fellow-countrymen. “ The order 
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in question seems to have accorded no protection or guarantee 
to the people against these acts of the Government itself.” 
He then points out that the Decree has been interpreted as 
not applying to the actions of the local Boycott Committees, 
and that persons branded as “ reactionaries,” “local bullies 
and wicked elders,” ‘‘ counter-revolutionaries,” and “ sus- 
pected communists,” are not within its scope 


“so that their persons may be insulted, liberty curtailed, 
and property seized, at pleasure. These acts would not be 
illegal. Any publication may be banned as reactionary, and 
the banning would be no violation of the liberty of thought 
or the Press. A foreign-controlled school may be closed 
down as an organ of ‘cultural invasion,’ and a Chinese 
controlled school may meet the same fate, if someone sees 
fit to style it a reactionary centre. Are these not acts of 
unlawful violation of personal rights? What guarantee do 
people have against such unlawful acts of encroachment?” 


Dr. Hu Shih sites case after case of miscarriage of or 
interference with justice, and adds: 


‘“* But so far there has never been any attempt to define 
by law the limits of Government action in China, nor has 
there been any constitutional provision for the protection of 
the rights and liberties of the people. In such circumstances 
how can we talk about the Rights of Man or the foundation of 
Government by law? ” 


In conclusion I might say that it is more than ever im- 
portant that the gravity of the extraterritorial issue should 
be appreciated in Europe and America owing to the un- 
scrupulous attempts now being made to suppress the truth 
and prevent any hostile comment on conditions in China. 
Within the past six months three foreign newspapers—in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and Peking—have been refused postal 
transmission, without any definite complaints or charges 
being preferred against them. Twice attempts have been 
made to secure the deportation of American journalists who 
had written articles unfavourable to China’s pretensions. 
The party of American newspaper-men which recently 
visited China under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
was constantly under Chinese official supervision, and every 
effort was made to prevent its members from getting into 
touch with representatives of the more important foreign 
communities. To China the abolition of extraterritoriality is 


merely a matter of “face.” Tothe foreign communities who | 
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would come under Chinese jurisdiction it is a matter of life 
and death. And premature action on the part of the Treaty 
Powers may lead to the destruction of hundreds of millions 
of pounds of vested interests, and the exodus from the 
country of every self-respecting foreigner who has the means 
to pay his passage home. 


H. G. W. WoopHEAD 
(Editor of the ‘China Year Book’’) 
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A POLITICAL PRECEDENT 


Io giudico ben questo, che sia 
Meglio essere impetuoso che rispettivo. 
MacHiavELLt, Il Principe. 


THE Socialist Government has held office for six months, 
and it cannot be denied that in this period they have 
exhausted every method of advertisement and asserted 
every blatant claim to public confidence. Their opponents 
have flattered them. The Press has praised them. The 
City of London has offered the First Minister of the Crown 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer the highest honour 
which that ancient and historic Municipality can confer; 
although people who keep their heads are wondering whether 
the City Fathers will be in the same mood next year when 
Mr. Snowden’s Budget is an agitated topic on the Stock 
Exchange and in the parlour of the Bank of England. For 
the moment our Socialists rejoice in their apparent strength, 
and if any critic whispers something about a Parliamentary 
minority there is at once a boisterous threat of an appeal to 
the country. Alarmed at such a prospect the Tory leaders 
appear to be contented spectators of the political drama as it 
gradually develops, watching their successors with envious 
eyes, and dreaming of the happy days when they, too, 
dangled the seals of office and posed for the photographer in 
Downing Street or at the railway on the way to Windsor. 
His Majesty’s Ministers may disport themselves at The 
Hague, or spend some easy hours on the shores of Geneva. 
The Prime Minister and his daughter may frisk over to 
Washington for banquets and fishing and country visits. 
Not to be outdone, Mr. Thomas, in the classic office of Lord 
Privy Seal, may take his holiday in Canada as the self- 
appointed commis voyageur of Empire. Vive la bagatelle! 
No true patriot, least of all their predecessors, will grudge 
these poseurs their slight recreations, or hazard even a murmur 
when a Supplementary Estimate for their expeditions and 
amusements is presented to an obliging House of Commons. 
For a moment it may be permitted to turn from the 
present position of public affairs to an interesting chapter of 
political history. There are men still living who have a 
vivid recollection of the Parliamentary situation after the 
fall of the Conservative Government in the spring of 1880. 
Despite many notable achievements in the field of foreign 
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and domestic interests, the Tory Government of that day 
was swept away by the bawling and unscrupulous demagogy 
of their opponents under the direction ot Gladstone, with his 
claptrap appeals to the tears of Bulgarian martyrs and the 
sighs of Oriental Christians. Lord Beaconsfield’s following 
had met the fate of the host of Sennacherib. Gladstone was 
firmly seated in office. His Government was strong. The 
Whips controlled a sanguine and enthusiastic party, and the 
Lobby barometer was at “ set fair.” 

It soon became evident that within the bosom of the 
Tory Party in opposition there were men who were indis- 
posed to fall in with the decorous and orthodox methods of 
the respectable mediocrities of their own Front Bench. The 
official leader was Sir Stafford Northcote, a blameless Devon- 
shire squire of polite learning, who had been Gladstone’s 
Private Secretary at the Board of Trade some forty years 
before, and who had never shaken off the awe of a confi- 
dential subordinate. On the bench Sir Stafford was sus- 
tained by Mr. W. H. Smith, whose political and commercial 
claims were equally meritorious, and by Sir Richard Cross, 
who combined a fair official experience with the studied 
decorum of a family solicitor. Sir Stafford and his col- 
leagues belonged to the school who realized that there was 
in reality but little in principle to distinguish between the 
two historic parties. On the platform, of course, the differ- 
ence was eloquently simulated; but once in Downing Street 
the conscientious victor was usually content to seek in the 
pigeon-holes of his predecessor’s bureau for the bills and 
memoranda which only a few months before had excited 
his vehement criticism and his most impassioned periods. 
Their view of history was that it was a Court in which both 
parties could get white-washed. They rather believed in an 
amnesty which, after all, is the Greek for forgetfulness 
(Guvnoria). Their policy was respectable, but it was wholly 
pedestrian. 

The young man who inspired the émeute very soon got to 
work, and early in the first session of the new Government there 
was born below the gangway of the Opposition the historic 
Fourth Party. From the first the group attracted much 
interest. Lord Beaconsfield, in a letter to Lady Bradford, 
describes how “ with Arthur Balfour for my equerry” he. 
had walked down to the House of Commons, where he saw 
“Mr. Chamberlain and other new lights”; but the old 
statesman’s real purpose was to inspect the Fourth Party. 
The little band was led by Lord Randolph Churchill,” with 
whom were associated Sir H. Drummond-Wolff, Mr. Gorst, 
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Q.C., and Mr. Arthur Balfour. They had already proved 
themselves as fighting men, and were as careless of the con- 
venience of the Government as they were of their own 
leaders. Lord Beaconsfield’s admiration for Lord Randolph 
dated from the latter’s maiden speech in May 1874. Ina 
letter to Queen Victoria the then First Minister wrote: ‘‘ Lord 
Randolph said many imprudent things, which is not very 
important in the speech of a young man, but the House was 
surprised and then captivated by his energy and natural flow 
and impressive manner. With self-control and study he 
might mount. It was a speech of great promise.” The 
judgment showed insight; save that while industry and 
intense study marked Lord Randolph’s brief career, the 
further condition of self-control was never fulfilled—a serious 
blemish, and one inherited in a marked degree by his son, 
who has always suffered from the instability of Reuben. 

Mindful of his own early career the old statesman had 
much sympathy with the young men, and he encouraged 
them. To Wolff, Lord Beaconsfield said: “I fully appre- 
ciate your feelings and those of your friends ”—and then, 
doubtless with a Machiavellian twinkle, he added: “‘ but you 
must support Northcote. He represents the respectability 
of the party. I wholly sympathize with you all, because I 
was never respectable myself! ... don’t on any account 
break with Northcote, but defer to him as often as you can!” 
Gorst—more suo—put his own gloss on this counsel. ‘‘ We 
should always courteously inform Northcote through the 
Whip of any step we are about to take in the House of Com- 
mons, and listen with respect to anything he may say about 
it, . . . but just at present we need not be too scrupulous 
about obeying our Leader.” Such was the canon of loyalty 
enjoined by authority: an easy article of faith and morals, 
but one which our Front Bench of to-day and the pundits 
of the Whip’s Room are likely to regard with no little 
apprehension. 

To appreciate the task to which these free-lances 
addressed themselves, the reader may be reminded of the 
composition of the Government forces under the potent 
influence and direction of Gladstone. Hear the historian.* 
‘**No more capable set of ruling men were ever got together 
than the Cabinet of 1880: no men who better represented 
the leading elements of the country in all their variety and 
strength.” Doubtless this is the language of the biased 
panegyrist, for what Government is without its mediocri- 
ties? And indeed the cynic is always ready to make defence 

* Life of Gladstoue, by John Morley. 
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of the commonplace, and to assert that a slight ballast of 
stupidity in a Government steadies the ship and makes for 
unity. If the defence be sound, of a truth the Governments 
of recent days have not been wanting in steadiness and 
balance. Nevertheless, it was a strong Administration. It 
commanded the territorial influence and the powers of 
political corruption so long enjoyed by the great Whig 
houses of Russell and Cavendish. On the Government 
bench were seated the owners of broad acres and the sedate 
and industrious representatives of the Middle Class; and, if 
the Church were defended from the Woolsack, the Chapel of 
the Nonconformists had its nominee in the Commons. As a 
body of men they had been trained to business and large 
affairs; and in the canting language of their Press “ they 
were all genuinely Liberal”; at all events they all bowed the 
knee to the conquering hero of Midlothian. It proved to be 
a Government that lived upon an episode and died of its 
conclusion. 

The Fourth Party had, however, no fear. They raged in 
the spirit of unbridled faction. They were not in the least 
impressed by the array of Parliamentary talent which con- 
fronted them. They gave a wholly new direction to the 
usual methods of an Opposition. They discarded the 
amebean strain of Opposition question and Government 
reply—et cantare pares et respondere parati. They revelled 
in malicious vituperation. Even the Member for Hertford, 
Arthur Balfour, of milder manners than the others, did not 
hesitate to denounce as “‘a Government of infamy ’”’ the 
Ministry whose head had long been on terms of domestic 
intimacy with himself. The young men saw that there are 
times and circumstances when political ideas and projects 
will be greatly benefited by being submitted to those rough 
tests by which men of business try what comes in their way. 
They determined to get rid of factitious phraseology and the 
pass-words of the sentimentalist on the platform, and to 
call the simple facts of life by their right names. The philo- 
sophy required for this is not that of the professed political 
thinker, but one based on the arrangement of the facts of 
ordinary political society—a manual for everyday use, point- 
ing out that political critics must think for themselves, 
protect their own rights, and administer the particular 
business they have undertaken. 

Lord Randolph and the three partners of his enterprise 
called for a new tune from the piper,and a merry one it was. 
They strode out to attack the imposing personality of the 
First Minister. At the question hour they brought him to 
the Table time and again with one interrogatory after 
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another, until the Ministerial answer was half lost in a maze 
of embarrassed and sophisticated explanations. Sometimes 
their questions went straight to the real doubts and funda- 
mental discrepancies of the situation; sometimes to those on 
which it was easy to excite odium, and difficult to give satis- 
faction; or again they were of that material which was of 
the amusing, skirmishing, and superficial order, just as the 
occasion might require. It was of no avail that an angry 
Under-Secretary assumed against them the airs of a roaring 
blade, ruffling it at the table, with a Hansard before him. 
Lord Randolph or Wolff or Gorst were ready with the neces- 
sary riposte. Of course at times there were scenes of excite- 
ment; but a licence of party vituperation in the House of 
Commons has existed from the times of the opponents of 
Walpole, though slightly tempered by the more humane 
manners of to-day; and party feeling ran very high when 
Fox reproached Lord North as void of every principle of 
honour and honesty. 

These skirmishers en lair pressed for every possible 
opportunity of debate. If by their indomitable persistence 
this was obtained, they proceeded to drive home their attack 
with pungent and piercing force. When the House met of 
an afternoon most eyes in the Gallery were bent on the 
Front Bench below the gangway on the Opposition side. 
How easily that group of figures can be recalled! At the 
corner place stands the slight bent figure of Randolph 
Churchill. In one hand he holds the Order paper, while the 
other rests upon his hip. The Leader of the House has 
answered his question, and the youthful interrogator, leaning 
forward with mock humility, presses for further information. 
On the bench just behind him sprawls the tall form of Arthur 
Balfour—Postlethwayt, as Lord Randolph used to call him; 
his head is thrown far back and his long legs are stretched at 
full length across the floor. By his side sits upright the 
squat figure of Sir Henry Wolff—Wolfino of Balfour’s friendly 
correspondence. The Member for Portsmouth wears the 
conventional tall hat—the then invariable ensign of Parlia- 
mentary respectability—and nurses a Hansard on his knee, 
obviously marked at the place which his young leader may 
require for quotation or refutation. The group is completed 
by the figure of Mr. Gorst, Q.C., eyeglass in eye. The learned 
counsel is stroking his long beard and apparently is a wholly 
detached spectator of a cross-examination, every detail of 
which he has carefully rehearsed with his brilliant pupil for 
the cut and thrust which is now proceeding. On such an 
occasion strangers upstairs would count on a subsequent 
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rformance of fascinating audacity combined with real 
ability, and welded with all the art of close concentration. 
In the ensuing debate they would witness an exhibition of 
sparkling readiness and resource—a quick turn of wrist 
which would send the opponent’s weapon flying—and all the 
time they would be amused by the byplay of an affected 
deference to the authority of the elder statesmen seated on 
the Front Bench of the Opposition, which to them was as 
provoking as it was entertaining to the House at large. 

Perhaps the episode—the skirmish at the question hour 
and the debating mélée which followed—appeared to the 
onlookers to be of light impromptu creation; but it was 
nothing of the sort. It was the product of intense industry 
and zest. Every nerve and fibre of the three combatants 
was called into requisition.’ Churchill knew by heart every 
fact and point of his case. He had been with Wolff and 
Gorst through every argument of his speech; and with Gorst, 
moreover, he had studied every rule and standing order of 
the House which might be invoked to his disadvantage. No 
labour was too great for the young men.* They spent hours 
on the study of Blue Books, despatches, and the volumes of 
Hansard. Thus equipped, and with their wit and courage, 
they stirred the dry bones of party. The jaded congrega- 
tion of squires and lawyers—the grandees of the shires and 
the magnates of the City turned gladly from the old stagers 
assembled on the Front Bench, and for the time forgot all 
the parliamentary models of convention and long tradition. 

It will excite no surprise to learn that the relations 
between the Fourth Party and the authorities of the Official 
Opposition were generally uneasy and strained. Everyone 
remembers the irreverent appellation given to the Leader, 
and the ridiculous christening of Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir 
Richard Cross with the names of Marshall and Snelgrove. 
But, naturally, what is not so familiar is the bitter terms 
that were used in the Whip’s room to the men who were 
regarded as rebels against constituted authority. Poor Sir 
Stafford Northcote! For him the whole affair was a chasse 
diabolique. He should have followed the example of the 
ducal M.F.H. ‘‘ Williams,” said his Grace mildly to his 
huntsman whose discourse was less polished than his stirrups, 
“do you hunt the hounds, and J will swear at the gentlemen.” 
If only one can imagine the gentle Sir Stafford swearing at 
anyone! 

* In the session of 1881, Lord Randolph Churchill asked 21 questions and 


made 74 speeches; Mr. Gorst, 85 questions and 105 speeches; Sir H. Drummond- 
Wolff, 34 questions and 68 speeches.—See Annual Register. 
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Irreverence for authority did not, however, prevent the 
rebels from extending their hospitality of an evening to the 
grave signiors of either Front Bench. Randolph Churchill’s 
house, strangely enough, was next door to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s in the retired situation of St. James’s Place, 
There at times he would include among his guests such 
doughty opponents as Harcourt, Chamberlain, and Dilke. 
But one of the most whimsical entertainments must have 
been when Balfour invited the confraternity to dine with 
him at his house in Carlton Gardens to meet Sir Richard 
Cross and one or two respected county members, of which the 
well-remembered Mr. Pell was a type. Drummond-Wolff 
recalls the incident, but he omits to relate the badinage that 
must have passed or the solemn instruction of the late 
Home Secretary in the rudiments of Tory democracy. Prob- 
ably the young men treated the distinguished guest with 
the same feigned respect as was shown him when, as Minister 
in attendance at Balmoral, he engaged the mock homage of 
the young ladies of the Court after the Royal Presence was 
withdrawn. At this dinner in Carlton Gardens, someone, 
writes Wolff, suggested that the company should return to 
the House as an important bill was under discussion. Up 
jumped Lord Randolph, crying, “‘ We will all go, and we will 
all speak.’’ Cabs were ordered, and away they went. Wolff, 
in his vehicle, was a little behind the others, but when he 
arrived at St. Stephen’s, Churchill was on his feet and 
speaking !* 

The position won by the little band in the House of Com- 
mons was enlarged on the platform, and the demand of the 
provinces for the condottiere and his troop grew rapidly. 
Lord Randolph’s popularity as a speaker challenged the 
reputation of Gladstone himself. Old speeches, like old 
sermons, are generally dreary stuff. They are like decanted 
champagne; and yet Lord Randolph’s speeches may be 
read to-day for their epigrams and personalities, their humour 
and sarcasm. As the philippics of a young man they will 
never be rivalled. Their raciness and insolence will still 
repay perusal. They were the textbook of the General 
Election of 1885. 

It is not without interest to consider whether the present 
posture of political affairs affords an opportunity for the 
reincarnation of a Fourth Party in the House of Commons. 
On the whole, political observers will agree that the quarry 
is there, but that it is open to doubt whether the born party 


* This incident is also mentioned in the Memoir of Lord Randolph Churchill 
(Macmillan, 1906). 
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leader can be found; whether, indeed, the Opposition has 
within its ranks a gleaming and popular figure, courageous, 
resourceful, and with a charm to attract other brothers-in- 
arms, and to inspire in them all the vitality required for 
remorseless combat. It is, of course, useless for any leader, 
or group of young Members, to imagine that success in an 
independent part awaits them unless and until they are 
prepared to concentrate on a specific task, and at the same 
time to fling to the winds their own prospects of promotion. 
If they are dreaming of Under-Secretaryships and despatch- 
boxes, of an official Private Secretary and a civil uniform; 
if they are waiting for recognition by the Leader enthroned 
in transient authority, and for his nod of approbation in the 
Division Lobby, then they had better follow the well dis- 
ciplined rank and file and eschew the career of free-lances. 
The study of the digestion of the Front Bench and the Whip’s 
Room, of the Party Manager and the staid delegates from the 
constituencies, is quite incompatible with the rdle of Franc 
Tireur. The men who assert the title of independence 
which is the appanage of seats below the gangway must on 
occasions be politely indifferent to the calculated remon- 
strance of their leaders and the embittered criticism of the 
Party Press. Let them go on their way rejoicing. 


Ingeniis patuit campus certusque merenti 
Stat favor. 


In the hour of victory there is no likelihood of their being 
overlooked or of their services being disregarded. They will 
be too valuable to be passed by, too dangerous to be left at 
large. The young gentlemen of the Fourth Party were 
handsomely rewarded. No Junior Lordships or Under- 
Secretaryships would suffice for them. Their leader passed, 
per saltum, over the bodies of his superior officers, to the 
post of Secretary of State for India. Of the Janissaries, Mr. 
Balfour was named President of the Local Government 
Board, and Mr. Gorst was appointed to the then very lucra- 
tive office of Solicitor-General. Lord Randolph addressed a 
successful appeal to Lord Salisbury to make Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff a Privy Councillor—‘ the high dignity,” 
as Lord Randolph called it, and it was one in those days— 
and to despatch him on a special mission to Turkey and 
Egypt. Thus, not one of the young men suffered for their 
independence. It was their leader who exacted punishment; 
for he compelled Lord Salisbury to banish Sir Stafford North- 
cote from the first position in the Commons to the unwelcome 
seclusion of the House of Lords. 
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Now it is not necessary for the success of irregular war- 
fare that the Government opposed to the attack should be 
weak. It has been shown that the parliamentary situation 
of 1880 disclosed an administration of exceptional ability 
depending upon the enthusiastic support of the constitu- 
encies and the potent influence of an opulent party organi- 
zation. Could more unfavourable ground have been chosen for 
the first assault than the Bradlaugh episode—a parliamentary 
question as to the right of an elected Member to take the 
oath? And yet so adroit was the hostile movement, so 
ingenious the arguments, so persistent the use of every 
opportunity for debate, that the Leader of the House was 
for the time rendered powerless, and his party shaken into 
disordered ranks. What would not the jeune garde have 
made of the pretensions of the Government of to-day whose 
First Minister and the Privy Seal were the shabby partici- 
pators in a General Strike only three years ago, of which the 
consequences, financial, commercial, and industrial, remain 
until to-day? What is the title of a Minister to cut down 
the forces of the Crown by sea and by land, who with his 
party engaged in all the horrors of a revolutionary war upon 
the ordered society of the country? Again, what more does 
the independent Parliamentary critic want for his effort than 
the Foreign Minister’s recent surrender to M. Dovgalevsky? 
It was only in July last that Mr. Henderson preferred to end 
the conversation he had with the Russian Envoy to yielding 
the point that negotiations for terminating Communist pro- 
paganda must have precedence over the resumption of full 
diplomatic relations. What was impossible in July has been 
permitted in October. Could anything be more humiliating 
than the present boasting of the Communists in the Russian 
Press over “the rout of the Pseudo-Labour Government by 
Soviet diplomatists backed by the British masses ” ? 

And lastly, what an opportunity is offered to the student 
of the situation in Egypt! Surely he will see in the enforced 
retirement of Lord Lloyd from an office which he held 
with dignity, efficiency, and great advantage to the public 
service, a most mischievous revival of the proposals of the 
Government of 1880, which then aimed—as does the present 
Administration—at the establishment of native rule under 
the specious slogan of Egypt for the Egyptians. Apart from 
the certain ruin of public works of great utility, due to the 
genius of British officials, and to the investment of millions 
of British capital, upon which the prosperity of Egypt abso- 
lutely depends, this action on the part of the Government 
hazards the continued security of the Suez Canal. To this 
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country the Suez Canal is the vital element in the safety of 
the vast volume of its trade overseas. Now the masters of 
Egypt are the masters of the Canal; and no treaty, no 
protocol, no arrangement, and no understanding can operate 
against the truth of the proposition that it is the ruling 
power in Egypt which alone can control and manage the 

eat waterway. It is that Power, and only that Power, 
which has, and always will have, the last word as to the free 
,high road to the East. 

It so happened that the egregious Mr. Henderson, after 
a few hours in his new office, realized that the continued 
employment of Lord Lloyd meant the embodiment of that 
spirit which in past years has held the Empire together as 
a whole, and which has levelled its united force at objects 
of Imperial import, instead of splitting it into a bundle of 
unfriendly and distrustful fragments. To disestablish this 
spirit, and to reverse its purpose, is the avowed object of 
the Socialist Ministers of to-day, and those intellectual 
doctrinaires who with them now masquerade under the 
name of Labour. Once the first feeling of an Englishman 
was for England, but now the support of the Socialist is 
instinctively given to whatever is against the interests of 
England. Baboos, Bolshevists or Egyptians—these all will 
receive in any controversy with this country the same 
treatment. Whatever else may fail them they can count 
on the sympathy of the Socialist Ministry, which for the 
time being is domiciled in Whitehall. The Conservatives 
of to-day may be reminded that the grave of the powerful 
Government of 1880 was dug in Egypt. 

With these suggestions before them—and there are many 
others—let our young men remember that power in England 
has now descended to a class whose emotions are more active 
than their understanding, and that those who possess the 
greatest influence with the proletariat, whether in the Com- 
mons House or outside it, are those who can attack with 
undismayed energy and dexterity of tongue. The great 
extension of political rights has made prominent the 
untutored instincts of mankind, and on these the dominant 
influence is the admiration of individual authority and the 
worship of individual strength. 


SENEX 


WHY I GAVE UP WRITING PLAYS 


A GOOD many years ago—twenty, to be exact—I explained 
in these pages why I had ceased to be a dramatic critic. 
The reasons were, firstly, that I had been one for five years, 
which seemed to be long enough; secondly, that I intended 
to write plays myself. It was not, according to my judgment, 
fair for anyone to be a dramatic author and a critic at the 
same time. From that time onward I gave what time I 
could to play-writing, and I should now like to explain why 
I gave this up. Not because I think it matters to the 
general mundane movement, nor because I imagine my 
personal doings to be of public interest. No, the desire to 
make this explanation is born of the belief that I may be able 
to shed some useful light on the conditions of the theatre 
and may possibly save other writers from the illusions which 
once possessed me. I would not counsel anyone, man or 
woman, who feels drawn towards play-writing to desist from 
what is one of the most amusing and delightful forms of 
literary composition. I do not in the least regret having 
spent my time upon it. Such labour was its own reward. 
But it should be undertaken always in that spirit. What 
I may succeed in showing is that the writing of plays, if it 
be engaged in with the hope of gain or glory, is ‘“‘a mug’s 
game.” 

I made what I thought in my ignorance was an auspicious 
start. The Stage Society, then in its best days, accepted a 
comedy from me and produced it. A Modern Aspasia 
was its title; it made Stage Society audiences laugh (which 
has never been easy, and was, I think, especially difficult 
then); it had long and mostly “ good ” notices in the papers. 
Many were enthusiastic. William Archer said the produc- 
tion “placed me at one stride among the dramatists who 
count.” Mr. Shaw, who had declared the play, when he 
read it, ‘‘ ten years before its time,”’ was “‘ fascinated by it.” 
He and his kind wife, generous as always and ready to take 
trouble for others, pressed it upon the Stage Society (which 
was willing to be one or even two years ahead of the rest 
of the world, but considered ten excessive). However, the 
reception of the piece justified the Society’s boldness. Lee 
Mathews, then director, wrote to me: “I am proud that 
we did the play and proud to have been associated with you 
in it.” Literary people who were not critics took the same 
view. Mrs. W. K. Clifford called it “‘ excellent comedy 
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with talk as natural as daylight.” Sir Sidney Low found it 
“fresh, unconventional, and alive, the dialogue and charac- 
terization admirable and full of originality.” 

Was I fatuous in my belief that I had begun well? Was 
it foolish to imagine that managers of theatres would offer 
some encouragement to an author whose first play had made 
this little stir? I suppose I ought to have known better. 
I ought to have been warned by what Mr. Grein wrote. 
While he found the piece “from first to last very enter- 
taining,” he added to his praise this amar: aliquid: “‘ In any 
other country such a play would go forthwith to its right 
place in an evening bill, and beyond a doubt create much 
interest and discussion.” In any other cowntry—the words 
should have cautioned me against my hopefulness. I did not 
then know how in this country the theatre was organized— 
or rather how it was not organized. 

In Germany and, I believe, in many French theatres 
there is a director whose main business it is to discover 
dramatists and plays. This official is not as a-rule an 
actor, he is not a theatrical speculator, he does not even 
“ produce ’’ himself, he engages producers. He is a trained 
judge of plays. If they need improvement, he can suggest 
how it should be done. Once an English actress who had 
taken a theatre engaged a man to be her director in this 
sense. Thanks to his judgment and skill, she had one 
success after another. Then she asked herself, “‘ Why, If I 
can make any piece go, should I employ this man any 
longer?”’ She parted company with him, and her manage- 
ment came speedily to anend. Everything she chose herself 
failed. All this and much more of the same sort I had to 
learn. I did not yet know that getting a play accepted was 
mainly a matter of being on intimate terms with actors and 
managers of theatres. I fancied that, as these persons were 
in a business which required plays, they would be on the 
look-out for anybody who could write them acceptably. 
They might not be inclined to tempt fortune with this 
particular work of mine, but at any rate, I thought, they will 
ask if I have anything else to offer them. I was wrong. 

Now I know why. If I had been widely acquainted 
among managers and players, if I had been a member of the 
Green Room Club, if I could have discussed my dramatic 
wares over the luncheon-table, I should have soon have had 
plays produced. Ido not say they would have been success- 
ful. I do not know. But at all events they would have 
had a hearing. I quickly discovered that one should belong 
to the inner ring of the theatrical profession if one is to make 
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a trade of writing for the stage. Now and then a dramatist 
of exceptional gifts, like W. S. Maugham, can do it without 
that assistance. But of the writers who have their early 
plays produced steadily one after another almost all keep 
in close touch with that inner ring I have mentioned. 

Haddon Chambers used to say that he would never have 
got his first play taken if he had not forced his acquaintance 
upon Beerbohm Tree and followed him into a Turkish bath, 
where he insisted on his reading Captain Swift. It was pro- 
duced and had a very long run. Shaw not long after this 
got his opportunity because he happened to be friendly with 
Janet Achurch and her husband. After that the Stage 
Society took him up. He rapidly conquered a public of his 
own, and that forced him upon the attention of managers. 
Had he been obliged to go on sending plays to managers who 
knew nothing of him, it is more than likely that his oppor- 
tunity would never have arrived. Imagine them faced with 
Arms and the Manor Widowers’ Houses. He would have got 
his typescripts back, and might have been choked off dramatic 
writing. It is possible that may have happened to men and 
women as capable as Shaw of giving us interesting and 
amusing plays. I am not thinking of myself. I am well 
aware that I have no ability on that plane. Though I might 
have written competently for the stage, I can’t persuade 
myself that it has lost anything through turning its back on 
me. But it has lost much through the haphazard method 
by which owners or managers of theatres (for the most part 
illiterate) choose plays. Even playwrights of already estab- 
lished position have suffered from the faulty judgment, 
the fads or the whims of these arbiters who stand between 
them and the public. Sir Charles Wyndham returned to 
Mr. Louis Parker a costume piece called Mr. George because, 
as he put it, ‘‘ Waller had produced an exactly similar play.” 
The last line of one was “‘ God save the king,” the last line 
of the other, ‘God save Georgie.” That made them 
“exactly similar” in Wyndham’s view! It was an American 
manager who told Mr. Parker that Pomander Walk, one of 
his greatest successes, would not run a week—“ there isn’t 
a cent in it, not one cent.” Sir John Hare refused a play by 
Wilde because, when Wilde called to see him about it, he 
caught him filling his cigarette-case from a box on the table. 
He had to admit that his annoyance cost him dear. 

‘Plays seldom are produced,” Arnold Bennett wrote, 
half-amused, half-resentful, in his French Diary when he was 
beginning to make his name. Anyway, Aspasia never was 
in my own country, though translations of it were acted in 
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Petrograd and at the National Theatre in Prague. It was 
also given once in America. An actor-manager named 
Coburn heard of it, read it, liked it. He took an option on 
it for a year, paying a hundred pounds. He renewed this 
for another twelve months, paying another hundred. Then 
he paid fifty pounds each half-year for some while longer, 
hoping all the time that the right moment for him to produce 
would come along. At last he decided to give the piece a 
trial at a single performance on a Sunday evening in his own 
private theatre before an audience of guests. Unfortunately, 
the lady who was to play one of the chief parts fell ill at the 
last moment. The part had to be read. The effect upon 
the audience can be imagined. The half-yearly payments 
ceased. 

Another American, Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, found 
this comedy ‘“‘immensely interesting,” but could not quite 
make up her mind about its prospects. “I have thought a 
great deal about it,” she wrote; “ you may be sure I will not 
forget it. But just at this moment I do not seem to be able 
to make up my mind about it or to come to any definite 
conclusion.” That is a condition in which members of the 
theatrical profession seem to find themselves more frequently 
than other people. So Aspasia dwelt among the untrodden 
ways until it occurred to me that I might turn play into novel. 
Then something amusing occurred. I had a telephone call 
one day from Arthur Bourchier. “I am told you have 
published a novel,” he said, “ which might be turned into a 
play. I hear there’s a fine part for me init. Will you come 
and see me about it?’ I went and told him the story. He 
had never heard of the Stage Society production. He had 
been told about the novel, with its possibilities, by a friend. 
Isent him the play, and he began to talk of engaging people 
to act in it. Then the usual snag appeared. An Arnold 
Bennett play had been put on. Mine was to follow this. 
Suddenly I got a note from Bourchier: “‘ The Bennett play 
has failed and we have got to fall back on a speedy revival. 
It would not be fair to any author to rush a new play out 
in ten days. I hasten to let you know.” This meant delay 
in any case, but worse was to come. Bourchier took a 
partner, and the partner, while he “thought highly of the 
piece,” did not feel that it was quite the thing for a large 
theatre. ‘‘ Personally,’ Bourchier wrote me, “I am very 
disappointed, as I was very keen to doit.’ But the partner’s 
judgment prevailed. 

Two years after Aspasia had filled me, first with hope, 
then with disappointment, I found out the advantage of 
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knowing people connected with the theatre. I had made the 
acquaintance of Robert Loraine over flying. One day he 
happened to tell me that a version of a Hungarian piece in 
which he was to appear was so bad that he thought of 
making a fresh one. Had I ever tried anything in the 
dramatic line? I told him what I had done and we set to 
work. Our method was to take a literal translation and turn 
it into suitable language as we went along, both shouting 
at a typist, who did her best to get something intelligible into 
her notebook. Working night and day, we put together 
between the three of us a presentable comedy (The Life- 
guardsman it was called). The plot turned on one man 
being mistaken for another, or something silly of that nature, 
and we decided, Loraine and I, that the proper way to treat 
it was the farcical way. As a fantastic piece of humour it 
might have done well. But George Edwardes, who was 
Loraine’s manager, said it ought to be done in a heavily 
sentimental ‘‘ domestic”? way. He was more old-fashioned 
in his ideas than seemed possible to me. I supposed he was 
pretending, doing it for a joke. Alas! he was in earnest. 
Loraine had rehearsed so as to get snap and sparkle into the 
play. He aimed at diverting and astonishing audiences by 
whimsical fun. George Edwardes ordered the principal 
actress to be “ sympathetic,” to bring tears to the eye. She 
moved through the scenes which Loraine tried to make 
amusing with a slow, stately, dreamy dignity and pathos, 
heavy enough to sink a ship. The effect was ruined. The 
piece ran a week. 

However, that same year Loraine decided to go into 
management himself and accepted a play of mine called 
Man’s Love for early production. The contract was signed. 
The usual hundred pounds came to me. “ Now,” I thought, 
‘“‘T really am making a start.” But after two failures money 
ran short,and soon Loraine was writing to me his regret that 
he could not go on with the plans he had formed. The play 
reverted to me. I was cast down by this, but not so much 
as I might have been if it had dashed all my dramatic hopes. 
By this time I was engaged on another foreign play. Loraine 
had recommended me to George Alexander, who asked me 
to turn into English a Bernstein melodrama that he and 
Charles Frohman had bought for Britain and America. 
It was not at all convincing as a French story, and I thought 
the best plan was to give it an English setting. Alexander 
agreed with me that it was difficult to get English audiences 
interested in French people and their lives. There was 
nothing to prevent a transformation of the characters into 
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English people. Melodrama is the same in all countries. 
I believed I had made a pretty good job of it, and Alexander 
thought so too. “You have done the thing exceedingly 
well,” he wrote me. “ The play in its English garb seems to 
be practical and attractive, and my part charming.” So far, 
so good. Would Frohman take the same view though? 
Yes, Frohman did. “He asks me to tell you,” Golding 
Bright, the agent, wrote, “‘that he likes your work on the 
play very much, and he hopes to be able to give you other 
work of this kind if it should interest you, when he would 
be in a position to pay better terms. As you no doubt know, 
Bernstein’s terms are extremely heavy.” 

That meant his financial terms. It soon appeared that 
there were other conditions he was to insist upon. When he 
received the version I had made, he was furious that I had 
not translated his piece ‘“‘ word for word.” He raved about 
“the simplicity and, if I may dare to say it, the purity of the 
dialogue.”” He abused me, he stormed, he raged. In my 
innocence I supposed that Alexander and Frohman, having 
both approved my treatment of the pot-boiler they had 
purchased, a piece that would be forgotten in a few months, 
would keep their ends up. Not a bit of it. They allowed 
themselves to be hocussed by the man’s pretension to be a 
great dramatist. They made me kind and charming apolo- 
gies, but they gave way. The play was translated as 
Bernstein demanded it should be, and, of course, it failed. 

I was so annoyed and disgusted by these experiences that 
I said I would never write any more plays and would burn 
those I had written. I did not keep to that. The impulse 
to write plays was too strong to be smothered. I got so 
much pleasure out of writing them that I sought no further 
reward. I certainly did not intend to frequent the society 
of theatrical people, to court managers and popular players. 
In that direction lay success! I saw it more clearly than 
ever. But I did not want success at that price. I did not 
even remind Frohman of his promise to put dramatic work 
in my way. With Loraine and Alexander I was on friendly 
terms because I liked them: they were far from being 
typical of their profession. With a few others I had acquain- 
tanceship and enjoyed it—with Charles Cochran, for one, 
with Nancy Price (the original Aspasia) for another. And in 
each case, though I did not in the very least cultivate them 
for business purposes, I had plays produced because I knew 
them. Plays which but for that would not have been pro- 
duced, would not have been written. 

One day at her house in Russell Square Nancy Price 
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told me she had been asked to act in a small piece at a charity 
performance and could not think what to do. “‘ Why don’t 
you write something for me?” she said. “ Well,” I said, 
**T might try,” and a few days afterwards I took her a 
sketch called The Borstal Boy. I had been interested in the 
Borstal system of dealing with young offenders from its start. 
I imagined a boy with a ruffian for a stepfather and a mother 
ill-treated by him. For some small offence he is sent to an 
institute, where his health and his strength and his self- 
confidence are so developed that he becomes a different lad. 
He goes home, takes his stepfather in hand, rescues his 
mother, and so on. The treatment was broadly comic, and 
after its first performance the sketch was at once taken for 
the Coliseum and its provincial partners by Sir Oswald Stoll. 
It ran a long time, and after a rest was sent on tour again. 
I made several hundred pounds out of it. 

The other venture of this period, the period before the 
war, was not so fortunate financially, but a pleasant 
experience none the less. Charles Cochran had produced 
The Miracle at Olympia, and wanted some wordless play for 
Miss Muriel Ridley, the Nun, to appear in at the Alhambra. 
He asked me if I couldinvent one. Again I said I would try. 
My effort pleased him, pleased the lady, pleased the public. 
It was called The Pool. It was about a medieval Naiad, and 
it had delightful music by Mr. George Clutsam, by far the best 
thing about it, though the staging was beautiful too, and 
very expensive. So expensive that, in spite of the favour it 
met with at the Alhambra, it went nowhere else because its 
price was too high. So The Pool did not put much money in 
my purse, but I was pleased to find that I was considered to 
have the knack of dramatic invention. If other people had 
asked me for sketches or plays of any kind, I should have 
done my best to supply what they wanted. But nobody did. 
I could not expect those who had employed me to recollect 
me if I did not frequently remind them of my existence, and 
that I did not do for two reasons. The first, that I had 
other things to do. I travelled a great deal as a newspaper 
correspondent. I had plenty of occupation while I was in 
England. The second reason was that I did not care to mix 
up friendship and business. I was by this time certain that 
those authors who succeeded in the theatre did so either 
because in a very few cases they were geniuses or because 
in a great many cases they were continually in the company 
of theatrical folk. I knew I was no genius. I did not, in 
general, like the company of theatrical folk. Therefore I 
resigned myself to the relinquishment of ambition as a 
writer of plays. 
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I had now a drawer full of them. I had sent them to 
one manager after another. They always came back with 
most polite and flattering assurances—but they came back. 
Everyone said they were plays which ought to be produced, 
“but for God’s sake,” they seemed to add, “let someone 
else produce ’em.” From Mr. Cyril Maude I have a sheaf 
of the pleasantest letters. “I think is very clever.” 
“T return —— with many regrets, that I cannot see my 
way to producing it, although it is very clever.” “Thank 
you very much for allowing me to read , which I think 
is very clever.” About a play called All the Winners (it 
dealt with betting and its consequences) he was even more 
enthusiastic. ‘“‘ Let me congratulate you on what I con- 
sider a wonderful piece of work, but ’’—there always was a 
“but ”—“ I am afraid of the sordidness of it.”” This meant 
that it was not about dukes and earls, but about ordinary 
people. Then Mr. Maude added in his kindly fashion: 
“T should love to see anything you may write and choose to 
send me, as I consider this play quite wonderful in its own 
particular way.” Unluckily my plays have all been pro- 
nounced “‘in their own particular way” works of merit. 
But their way isn’t the way, it seems, of the English theatre. 
Mr. Edmund Gwen explained this in a letter about that 
same All the Winners. ‘“‘ You have written a play,” he said, 
“that I should be proud to appear in, but my honest opinion 
is that the ordinary stall public—and one cannot run a 
West-End theatre without their support—would not come 
in sufficiently large numbers to pay for its production. 
A Stage Society audience would receive the play with 
enthusiasm, because they would realize the tragedy of it all 
and appreciate the truth of the characterization.” 

That is the sort of letter which makes one grateful. Most 
letters of rejection give no reasons whatever, unless it be 
such reasons as “I have no need of a play at present.” 
Or, “I am at present rather over-stocked.” Mr. Frederick 
Harrison of the Haymarket wrote at times very kindly and 
valuable comments, but most of those who manage theatrical 
businesses seem to find it difficult either to write or to read. 
What they want is something that has been a success else- 
where. Even if they do manage to get through a typescript, 
they cannot “‘see’’ the characters and scenes, they cannot 
make up their minds about it. If they can hear an audience 
applauding, they are ready to buy the object of their applause 
—unless, of course, the clapping and the laughter are for 
inventions that do not square exactly with what they take 
to be prevailing opinions and prejudices. As a rule they 
are, in their estimate of these, at least a generation out. 
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I had experience of this. After the war there was a feeling 
such as few had harboured before it about the fleeting, petty 
nature of royal splendour, about the illusions of political 
power and military success. I had meant, as I have said, 
to write no more plays, but during the war I wrote them to 
save myself from going crazy or taking to drink. And one 
of these was a satire called The Kingdom, the Power, and the 
Glory. I showed it to my friend, Fisher White, who had 
played in The Borstal Boy. He demanded it for the Play 
Actors, a Sunday evening society: they gave two excellent 
performances of it. Again I had the satisfaction mixed with 
chagrin of reading criticisms which told me I had written an 
amusing, stimulating piece, but that there was no likelihood 
of its being seen any more. Not all the critics were so 
complimentary, of course. One (The Times) complained 
querulously that I had made kings and queens talk like 
ordinary people! But the welcome given to the play in the 
newspapers was, if not as warm as that of the audiences, 
hearty enough. Except, however, for one inquiry from 
America which led to nothing, my second full-length produc- 
tion was disregarded as the other had been. 

The latest effort I made in the play-writing line was at 
the urging of an actress, clever on the stage and equally 
clever off it, who had acted in one of my failures. She 
begged me to turn into a comedy one of our best-known 
English novels which somehow has escaped the adapter’s 
hand. She could, she promised, easily dispose of it. But 
when the version was made, she could do nothing with it. 
I was told why. ‘‘ You ought to have guessed,” a friend 
explained, ‘‘that she isn’t a favourite with theatrical 
managers. She says sharp, witty things. They don’t like 
that. Now if you’d had Miss Dash or Mr. Blank taking it 
round, it would have had a chance, and a good one. They’re 
very popular. They can persuade a manager to do almost 
anything.” 

So now whenever I see a play that is exceptionally stupid 
and tedious I say to myself: “‘ That must have been recom- 
mended by Mr. Blank or Miss Dash.” There are seasons 
when it appears that they must have been very busy indeed. 
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HOW THE BANK RATE AFFECTS TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY 


THE recent rise in the Bank Rate—although anticipated in 
financial circles—has created a general feeling of consterna- 
tion amongst all, especially the industrial classes, and has 
aroused much indignation against the Governor of the Bank 
of England, who is held chiefly responsible. In spite of the 
elaborate defence on behalf of the Bank by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer before the Labour Conference at Brighton, 
the public anger continues. 

“Tt is no use railing in this matter at the Bank of 
England,” said Mr. Snowden. And he proceeded to exon- 
erate the Bank officials by saying that “they had no other 
course in the circumstances’?! But who is responsible for 
these “ circumstances”? Who advised the Coalition Govern- 
ment to restore the pre-War monetary policy—a policy that 
inflicted upon this country the most variable Bank Rate in 
the world? Were not the suggestions of the Cunliffe Cur- 
rency Committee dictated at the instigation of the former 
Governor of the Bank and his co-directors? Did not these 
officials, their supporters and journalistic hirelings, clamour 
for the return of the “good, safe, sound, honest Gold- 
Standard”? And where is the great trade revival predicted 
by these gentlemen as certain to follow the re-establishment 
of this precious system ? 

It would be very instructive at this time to republish 
all the prophecies and forecasts made by the leading finan- 
ciers, city editors, Sound Currency Leaguers, and orthodox 
writers generally a few years ago during their campaign to 
destroy the people’s money in the form of Treasury notes— 
the best and safest currency England has ever known—by 
substituting the promissory notes of this private inter- 
national trading company. 

Even the orthodox writers have had to admit their 
disappointment at the turn of events, and are beginning to 
realize that the Gold-Standard is not quite what they believed 
it to be. Dr. Arthur Kiddy, the City Editor of the Morning 
Post, in an article in the Spectator of August 24th, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ But I am afraid we have lost so much ground 
that we have a long way to travel before we can hope to 
achieve that pre-eminent position in industry and finance 
which we enjoyed previous to 1914.” 

The City Editor of The Times, in an article of August 17th, 
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wrote as follows: ‘‘ The course of American exchange will 
certainly continue to be a matter of concern to the City, 
and all students of finance and its repercussions are likely 
to be agreed that there is a weakness in a system which 
permits speculation in the United States to exercise a world- 
wide influence, and to affect industry in other countries, 
including these islands.” 

Professor Maynard Keynes has gone even farther. It will 
be remembered that he also was once an ardent upholder of 
the Gold-Standard and in favour of a return to that system. 
Quite recently he has come out boldly against this system, 
denouncing it as ‘‘a barbarous relic”! Lord Melchett has 
also expressed his views on this subject in fairly strong 
language. Sir Montague de P. Webb, another former 
champion of the Gold-Standard, in a letter to The Times of 
August 16th said: ‘ After all, the smallness of our gold 
reserves isthe measure of our advance from barbarism.” 

Mr. Robert Boothby, in a letter to The Times of August 
19th, wrote as follows: ‘‘ There is reason to believe that the 
Gold-Standard cannot be made to work satisfactorily under 
modern conditions without some form of co-operation 
between central banks of issue in order to economize the 
use of gold and to regulate its value in terms of commodities.” 

Although the public realize that there is something wrong 
with a financial system which in its normal operations throws 
trade and industry out of gear, few persons really understand 
why it causes such wide-spread disaster. The easiest way 
to understand this is by means of one or two simple diagrams. 
The relations of trade and industry (or production and 
consumption) to currency may best be illustrated as follows: 
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The inverted pyramid shown in the above figure gives 
the relation of gold to credit and to trade and industry. We 
have here a structure which is about as unstable as one can 
well imagine, which is at all times top-heavy, and which is 
continually being manipulated to prevent its collapse. A 
comparatively insignificant amount of gold supports a vast 
amount of credit, the greater proportion of which is supposed 
to be convertible into gold on demand, and on this credit 
rests our trade and industries. At the present time the 
apex, representing gold, amounts to about £130,000,000. 
The credit resting on this is so vast that if at any time a 
small percentage of the bank depositors or holders of the 
promissory notes of the Bank of England were to demand 
gold redemption at any one period, the whole structure 
would collapse, and we should have a crisis similar to that 
which occurred at the beginning of August 1914. 

This is what is known as being on the gold basis! And 
although it is supposed to give strength and solidity to our 
credit, and therefore to our trade and industries, in practice 
the very reverse must be apparent to any person who can 
study this question with an open mind. How a structure 
of this character can be regarded as safe and sound, par- 
ticularly when the apex is continually varying in size, it is 
difficult to understand. 

On four different occasions since the Bank Charter Act 
of Sir Robert Peel—who was the author of this system— 
was passed, the gold-redemption clause has had to be sus- 
pended to save the Bank from ruin. Indeed, it has been 
pointed out by several writers that the safety of this system 
lies in the power of the Government to suspend its operation 
whenever a crisis arises. So precarious is this system that 
the recent Act passed by the late Government for transferring 
the control of the currency to the Bank of England actually 
relieves the Bank from redeeming its obligations—within 
certain limits! A strange law, indeed, which provides safety 
in its breach rather than in its observance. 

Our present currency consists mainly of 10s. and £1 
promissory notes issued by the Bank. The holder of these 
notes is led to believe that since the Gold-Standard has been 
restored, the Bank will redeem each note in gold on demand. 
This belief, however, is based on a fallacy. The Bank is 
under no obligation to perform any such service. The only 
redemption possible is for the holder to collect about 1,700 
of these £1 promissory notes and present them to the Bank, 
in return for which he will receive a bar of gold weighing 
400 ounces. 
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Referring to the diagram, it will be seen that when a 
certain amount of gold is shipped abroad, a very large 
volume of credit is destroyed by the reduction of overdrafts, 
which the bankers have to withdraw in order to maintain 
what is known as a “ safe margin” between gold and credit. 
If we take the volume of credit as merely 8 to 1 of gold, it 
will be seen that for every million pounds of gold that is 
sent abroad—to France, Germany, or the United States— 
at least £8,000,000 worth of credit is withdrawn, and natur- 
ally the trade and business that is being carried on by means 
of this credit is destroyed. Under our free-gold market 
system anyone has a right by presenting bank notes in 
sufficient quantity to withdraw gold from the Bank. This 
gold may be sent abroad, or it may even be hoarded in this 
country, the effect is the same. This system gives to any 
foreign power—and especially to our foreign competitors— 
a most effective weapon for crippling British trade. 

Now the only method that the Bank of England directors 
have for preventing the export of gold (and all its evil 
consequences) is to raise the Bank Rate, and therefore make 
it more expensive to send gold abroad. It is also’ believed 
that by raising the Bank Rate gold will be attracted to this 
country and the gold resources strengthened. This theory 
is so embedded in the minds of the Treasury officials and the 
controllers of the Bank of England, that it is regarded as 
indisputable. And yet the theory has been severely criti- 
cized on more than one occasion. If gold is needed by foreign 
companies or foreign bankers for any specific and important 
transaction, the question of one or more per cent. is not 
likely to deter them from taking our gold. Take, for 
example, the recent orgy of speculation in New York. We 
have had recently an illustration of the fact that a high 
money rate is insufficient to check speculation when it 
reaches a certain point. American banks have tried this 
policy, and although the rate in many cases has reached as 
much as 12 per cent., the speculation and demand for more 
money has continued. The very day after the recent 
increase in the rate, the French withdrew a further million 
and a half pounds of gold! 

Another effect of raising the Bank Rate is that it imposes 
an extra tax upon borrowers, and therefore adds to the costs 
of our wealth production and distribution. In some cases 
it actually destroys businesses, many of which are working 
on a very small margin of profit. There are scores of busi- 
nesses in which the margin of profit does not exceed one 
per cent. Such businesses, if they have to rely upon bank 
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overdrafts, are made unprofitable by the increase in the rate 
of merely one per cent. 

It has been estimated that the recent increase in the Bank 
Rate constitutes a tax upon our merchants and manufac- 
turers of at least £500,000 per week, and it should be remem- 
bered that this amount is largely clear profit to the banks. 
It is true that in some cases the banks will increase the 
interest on their deposits when the Bank Rate is raised, but 
the amount to which this increase applies is only a proportion 
of the increased charges for loans. 

Dear money is one of the greatest hindrances to a revival 
of trade, and tends to kill enterprise. No greater fallacy 
has ever been conceived than the fallacy that dear-scarce 
money strengthens the credit of a nation by improving its 
industrial position. On the contrary, it tends to depress 
trade by reducing the effective demand for goods. The 
credit of this country is based upon its wealth production— 
not upon its money-lending facilities. Nearly every period 
of trade depression, both in this country and abroad, may 
be traced directly to a contraction of the money supplies and 
an increase in the value of the monetary unit. 

On the other hand, it can also be truthfully said that 
there has never been any great revival in trade that has not 
been the result of an expansion of thecurrency. One has only 
to point to the gold discoveries in Australia and California at 
the end of the “ hungry forties,” when the winter of this 
country’s discontent was changed to the glorious summer of 
trade prosperity by currency expansion which the increased 
supplies of gold created, to prove the truth of this statement. 
Similarly, after the ruinous effects of the abolition of the 
free coinage of silver throughout Europe and the United 
States, the discoveries of gold in South Africa saved the 
world from a prolonged period of economic disaster. 

Let it be said at once that there is nothing magical about 
gold. Its importance in the monetary field is really artificial 
and due to the monetary laws of nations, and if these laws 
were repealed, as they were in the case of silver, gold would 
fall in value as silver did, and most of the gold mines now 
operating would close down. 

It has been falsely claimed by the advocates of the Gold- 
Standard that the present value of gold is due to its use in 
the arts, and that it is this that controls its monetary value. 
There is not a shred of evidence to support such a theory. 
Gold is a commodity, and its value is determined by the 
monetary laws of nations, which have given to it the supreme 
privilege of free coinage. When silver had a similar privilege 
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its value was twice that of what it became after its privilege 
was rescinded. The silver in the American dollar originally 
equalled the dollar in value, but after the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Bill under President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, the same weight of silver was worth only 50 cents! 

To anyone who has an unbiassed mind and who becomes 
acquainted with our present monetary system for the first 
time, it would appear as a product of Bedlam rather than 
the deliberate creation of so-called statesmen. 

It will be seen from the illustration above that the amount 
of trade and industry that this country is permitted to carry 
on is dependent upon the volume of credit that is issued, and 
this is in turn limited within certain proportions to the 
amount of gold that the Bank of England happens to have 
in its vaults. It therefore follows that the whole of our 
trade and industries are practically governed by the directors 
of this one private joint-stock company. And it follows 
from this that the real rulers of this country are those who 
control the gold supplies; for the control of a nation’s cur- 
rency means the control of all that nation’s activities. It 
means the control of economic policies, and the control of 
economic policies means the control of political policies. 

Considering the importance of this matter to the life and 
well-being of the nation, it may be well to inquire as to who 
are the controllers of this financial institution. One of our 
daily papers recently gave the names of the twenty-five 
directors, and it will be found that the majority of these 
gentlemen are connected directly or indirectly with foreign 
and colonial banks. Consequently it is only fair to assume 
that these gentlemen are anxious to further the interests of 
these overseas banks and the countries to which they belong, 
and they will naturally use all their influence to this end. 
If the question arises whether the interests of the producing 
classes of this country are of greater importance than those 
of the overseas countries, one can hardly expect that these 
gentlemen will work exclusively for improving the conditions 
of Great Britain. In any case, it is a responsibility which 
ought not to be placed in the hands of any man. British 
banking should be operated exclusively for and on behalf of 
the British people. 

Although the Bank of England functions as the Govern- 
ment bank in handling the National funds, it is under no 
obligation to provide a sufficient amount of currency for the 
country’s commerce. When the Bank Charter Act of 1844 
was first drafted, the main anxiety of its authors was to 
preserve the value of the pound sterling. The needs of 
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trade and commerce were not even considered, and no 
provision whatever was made for the growth of trade. The 
development of British trade was dependent upon the 
Bank’s ability to draw gold from abroad and to fresh gold 
discoveries! 

It should also be remembered that at the period when 
the Gold-Standard was first established in this country every 
other industrial nation was either using silver exclusively or 
silver and gold. We were the first and only nation to adopt 
the Gold-Standard. And although a century ago there was 
not the scramble for gold that there is to-day, it was found 
that the quantity of gold which the Bank was able to secure 
was often insufficient for the volume of credit which it had 
to support. The consequence was that whenever a crisis 
arose, the Bank was shaken to its foundations, and on four 
different occasions the Bank had to petition the Government 
to allow it to evade its obligations to pay gold on demand. 
Long before the war the Bank Act was seen to operate as a 
barrier to British trade and industry. It has always been a 
brake upon the wheels of industry, and has been a greater 
hindrance to the development of Britain’s industrial progress 
than all the tariffs of foreign nations combined. 

In a recent address to the Labour Congress at Brighton 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snowden, 
undertook to justify the action of the Bank Directors in 
raising the Bank Rate. “The rise in the Bank Rate,” said 
Mr. Snowden, “is, under existing conditions, the only means 
we have of restoring unfavourable exchanges and to regulate 
the basis of credit.”” But the question is why should this 
country be compelled to keep the only free gold market in 
the world ? 

If gold is so essential for maintaining our National Credit, 
why not guard it as other nations have done? Why has 
the Bank of England been allowed to issue £260,000,000 of 
promissory notes (which are supposed to be redeemable in 
gold) whilst keeping only sufficient gold to redeem one-half 
of these promises? Above all, why were the Treasury notes, 
which were backed by the national wealth, and which were 
real one pound notes and not mere promises to pay, discarded 
in favour of the promissory notes of this private trading 
company, which, in the event of any future crisis such as 
another great war, would prove irredeemable? 

To say that the credit of this country depends upon the 
amount of gold in the vaults of the Bank of England is sheer 
nonsense. The credit of this country, like the credit of all 
other countries, is due to its wealth production and its trade 
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and industries, to the skill of its workmen, and, above all, to 
the honesty of its people and of its Government. What 
would the credit of Great Britain amount to if all its trade 
and industries were destroyed, even though we possessed 
the gold of the whole world? Considering that the total 
debts of this country—national, municipal, and commercial— 
amount to fully £12,000,000,000, whilst the entire gold 
supplies of the world only represent £2,000,000,000, it is 
quite evident that gold cannot be regarded in any way as 
the basis of our credit, even if we were the possessors of the 
entire amount! 

Again, why do our Treasury officials suppose the credit 
of this private trading joint-stock company to be on a higher 
level than that of the nation? Js not the whole greater than a 
part? Does not the Government control the National 
Credit? Why, then, does the Government allow the superior 
credit of the nation to be sold at a discount for the credit of 
private firms and individuals? 


And yet, as Mr. Snowden says, ‘‘ the Bank of England | 


offers to the market £40,000,000 Treasury bills every week.” 
And for this folly the British public are forced to pay interest 
charges amounting to something like £30,000,000 per annum! 

** The rise in the Bank Rate,”’ said Mr. Snowden, ‘‘ makes 
practically no difference whatever upon long-term loans and 
investments. The credit of the British Government stands 
to-day as high as it did before the Bank Rate was raised a 
week ago.” The reply to this will be found in the financial 
article of the City Editor of the Evening Standard for October 
3rd. Mr. Wade shows in his article that the rise in the Bank 
Rate does depress the Government securities. He says that 
“during the last twelve months the Bank Rate has been 
twice raised. Each increase has been preceded, not followed, 
by a decline in the British Government securities.” He 
adds: ‘‘ This should put people on their guard against making 
the mistake of thinking that because British Government 
securities do not depreciate after a Bank Rate rise, that 
therefore the Bank Rate increase is not depressing their 
value. Almost always anticipation of a Bank Rate rise 
produces such depreciation. The clear message of the above 
is that British credit on its long-term loans has suffered 4 
heavy decline since a year ago.” 

In another part he says: ‘‘ We think that if there is 
anything clear in the realm of finance it is that dear money 
depreciates long-term loans for the time being and causes 
losses to those investors who have to sell while it exists.” 

Prices are always affected psychologically. The anticipa- 
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» to tion of an approaching event causes men to act in either 
hat buying or selling often long before the event has arrived. 
ade For example, when Sir Austen Chamberlain, as Chancellor of 
sed the Exchequer, announced in the House of Commons in 
otal | April 1920 that the Government “had set its heart on 
ul— deflating the currency,” the psychological effect was to cause 
old fg slump in prices long before the policy of deflating was 
t is | actually put in practice. The trade slump from which we 
’ 8 | have suffered for the last nine years started as a result of 
the | that announcement. 
Mr. Snowden went on to contrast the number of unem- 
edit ployed before the rise of The Bank Rate to the number after- 
her | wards, and he actually intimated that the number of unem- 
ua } ployed had fallen by nearly 200,000. If this rise in the Bank 
mal | Rate reduces unemployment to this degree, why does not Mr. 
rior Snowden give the tip to his friend, Mr. Thomas, who is being 
t of driven almost to despair in his efforts to solve this great 
| problem? The solution of the problem becomes a very simple 
and § one when this is considered. If raising the Bank Rate one 
ok. per cent. reduced unemployment to the extent of 200,000, 
rest it follows that by raising it still further to the extent of 
_ 64 per cent. the problem will be solved. Similarly, Mr. 
kes | Snowden produces figures to show that after the increase in 
and | the rate our foreign trade had risen during a period of six 
months to the extent of over 10 per cent. Therefore a 
da | 20 per cent. Bank Rate should restore our foreign trade 
prosperity! Was there ever such muddle-headedness in the 
bet | whole history of finance? 
ank Mr. Snowden is hopeful that the proposed International 
Bank which the Americans are so anxious to create will have 
een | a beneficial effect on this country. Mr. Snowden is evidently 
ved, very innocent in these matters. To use an Americanism, it 


He may be said at once that in proposing the creation of such a 
king | bank the Americans are “ not in it for their health’s sake.” 
8 They have one purpose, which is to dominate the world’s 


trade and industries, and all their movements since the war 
heit | have been concentrated on this one object. In their Repara- 
tion demands they have sought to cripple their rivals to the 
ove | fullest extent. Although they refused to become part of the 
League of Nations, they were largely instrumental in using 
the League to force the Gold-Standard upon Europe, so as 
not only to provide an inexhaustible market for the gold 
mney | which they had accumulated during the war, and which 
would otherwise have become so much dross, but also to 
give them the power to control the volume of currency, the 
Bank Rates, and by these means the volume of trade. 
VOL. XCIV 28 
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Fortunately for our late Allies, they refused to fall into 
the trap which our representatives eagerly embraced, namely 
the restoration of the pre-war ratio of the pound sterling to 
gold—a measure which practically doubled the burden of our 
War Debts. France, together with Belgium and Italy— 
whilst. agreeing to stabilize their currencies with gold—did 
so at a far higher ratio. The French franc was stabilized at 
about one-fifth of its pre-war value. Belgium stabilized at 
about one-fourth, and Italy at about the same ratio. The 
result has been that these nations have escaped the increased 
burdens of what would have otherwise been Debt Inflation, 
and they have also escaped the scourge of trade depression 
and unemployment from which we have been suffering ever 
since the Coalition Government agreed to enforce this 
infamous policy. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the present plight of 
this country industrially and socially is the result of false 
financial and trade theories, and contemplating our present 
situation, one can fully endorse Earl Balfour’s pronounce- 
ment when he said: ‘I would as soon entrust my health to 
a doctor whose knowledge of the pharmacopeeia was that of 
1844 as I would entrust the trade and fiscal policies of this 
country to men who have learned nothing since the days of 
Richard Cobden and Sir Robert Peel.” 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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A YORKSHIRE VIEW OF “THE 
CONSERVATIVE MESSAGE” 


SoctaLIsmM has done one thing which has never been done 
before: it has provided the mass of the people with a 
philosophy on which they can act, and to which they can 
relate every article of the proposed legislation of their 
Party. Moreover, it has done this at a time when organized 
religion is at a very low ebb and the people will the more 
readily accept some rounded view of life, and it is greatly 
aided by the fact that its tenets have a facile obviousness, 
and are no strain upon any mentality: e.g. why should 
that man have £10,000 when you have not £100? He 
has done nothing to earn it, and he is no better than 
you are. 

Socialist philosophy may be crude in the extreme and 
utterly unable to stand even the mildest cross examination, 
but it has one immeasurable advantage—it is the only 
one in the field. Conservatism, which has behind it an 
infinitely fuller and more true philosophy, has been corrupted 
during the last twenty-five years into a meaningless half- 
Socialism, and has come to rely in its battles on a wordy 
attack on the genuine article, forgetting, apparently, that 
no man yet bound himself enthusiastically to a bundle 
of negatives. 

Consequently politics has become an _ unattractive 
business, and more and more the right people are tending 
to withdraw from public life. The innate Conservatism 
of the English people is as weary as our industry, and, like 
it, has nowhere to turn for assistance; while those who 
should lead seem too timorous to express true Conservatism, 
and insult the people as much by their timidity as do the 
Socialists by their insistence that men shall become molly- 
coddles. 

Not a few of the people are aware that the speeches 
of demagogues and sycophants, with which England has 
lately been cursed, are aspersions on their good sense and 
uprightness; while, for instance, the race to bestow pensions 
Suggests far more the endeavour of each Party to outdo 
the other than of any to consider the true interests of 
the country. It is for a true Conservative Party, now, 
without the waste of a day, to invite the co-operation 
of the people in the creation of such a state of affairs 
that saving which would abolish any need of pensions 
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would become certainly possible, and the safety of each 
household rest secure upon the foundations of the thrift 
and integrity of each of its members. 

It is well known that Karl Marx believed the present 
system to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, and 
that time has proved this theory as fallacious as are the 
rest of the tenets of that author and his followers. The 
history of the last hundred and fifty years proves conclusively 
that when many large incomes grow up small ones increase. 
Never before in the history of the world were there so many 
and so great fortunes, and never before has the mass of 
the people been so housed, clothed, fed, amused, or the 
master of so many opportunities. But it must be remem- 
bered that this universal increase of wealth was achieved 
in an era when the right of property was unquestioned, 
and when taxation was comparatively low. Every business 
man is aware of the disastrous effects of heavy taxation 
on British industry, and the facts that taxation is now 
ten times as heavy as it was in 1903, and that the attitude 
towards the property of the individual has become more 
and more lax, are closely related. 

True Conservatism must not only teach and remind 
the Nation, by speeches, pamphlets, newspaper articles, 
and every means that can be devised, of the truth that 
the good of the Nation is the good of all, and the injury 
of one class the hurt of everyone, but must proclaim its 
strict adhesion to the right of property, and the belief 
that a Government has a right to demand in taxation the 
minimum amount essential for the maintenance of really 
necessary services, and not a single halfpenny more. 

The practical measures which these doctrines inspire 
are obvious and long desired. The elimination, from 
Cabinet Ministeries downwards, throughout every public 
department of all unnecessary and redundant posts is 
the only prelude to years of strictest economy, with the 
unalterable intention of reducing income-tax by half in 
the immediate future, followed by greater reductions in 
succeeding years. The effects of all such measures would 
be immediately to inspire local politicians to an anti-waste 
movement, and to relieve the mass of electors of that 
weariness and apathy which at present allows Socialists 
to gain control of the finances of big cities, with the 
wrecking result that the rates of those cities tower high 
above the rates of towns with Anti-Socialist councils. 

To Conservatism it is a matter of common justice that 
a good worker should be better paid than a poor one, and 
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it is only by insistence on this that the charge of laziness 
now so justly preferred against the English can be removed, 
and another and more vital spirit substituted for the spirit 
which enchains to-day. Every opportunity and encourage- 
ment must be given to prosperity and thrift—something 
very different from the beggarly and typical 2} per cent. 
at present offered by the Post Office Savings Bank. Such 
a quickening spirit would make far shorter work of our 
“industrial unrest”? than any conferences can do. Con- 
servatism must see to it that what a man earns he receives, 
and what he saves is secure from violation. 

Not only are death duties an immoral interference with 
the right of property, but, as anyone with a knowledge 
of human nature and simple arithmetic would expect, 
they cut directly at the wealth, the prosperity, and the 
stability of the country. The year after death duties 
between near relations were abolished in Italy the amount 
paid into the Post Office Savings Bank alone was augmented 
by 4,000,000,000 lire (£40,000,000 sterling). 

Conservatism must make clear its reasons for upholding 
the right of property, and explain that though it has lately 
been the fashion, following in the footsteps of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau, to assume that a state is a collection 
of individuals, Conservatism believes Bodin, the French 
political theorist of the sixteenth century, to have been 
more nearly accurate when he decided that it was a group 
of groups. The individual may wander alone, his hand 
against every man’s hand, but the parent ardently desires 
some security for his family. It is the family which is 
the real unit in a state, and it is to the family that we 
must look for the explanation of the fact that level- 
headed men in the eighteenth century used and heard 
used, without protest, the phrase, startling enough to many 
modern ears, “the sacred right of property.” 

It is in the institution of the family that man has 
found the ordering and the sanctification of almost all 
his most deep-rooted instincts, and it is the facts of 
marriage and parenthood that bring to the average adult 
those qualities of prudence and responsibility which are 
so greatly to be desired in citizens. So long as the individual 
is solitary and not bound to consider others, naturally 
dear, whose well-being depends on him, he is likely to 
have little consideration for the future, and to think less 
of the consequences than of the excitement of immediate 
action. The mutual consideration of parents and children 
acts as the brake on the vehicle of civilization, and the 
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fact of the family sanctifies the acquisitive instincts of 
the individual. As it is obviously impossible in the present 
state of human nature, and only very doubtfully desirable 
in any state of human nature, to hope that men would 
submit to pure Communism, the vindication of the right 
of property is to be found in Tennyson’s description of 
the emotions of Enoch Arden: 
In him woke 

With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 

To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing up 

Than his had been, or hers. 


Herein lies the explanation of the vast majority of 
fortunes, big and little, and this is why there are in Great 
Britain to-day, in spite of all the checks and discouragements 
to which thrift is now subjected, literally millions of small 
capitalists—people whose children will have a slightly better 
start in life than had their parents, and who will, in turn, 
enable their children to become better off than themselves. 

Thus it seems that excessive taxation is neither more 
nor less than a means of penalizing the best citizens, and 
that to confine a man to the enjoyment of what he can 
earn himself—in other words, to refuse to allow him to 
bequeath or inherit property—cuts at the roots of family 
life, and of all those virtues which are connected with it. 
No man would accumulate capital in order to leave it to 
the State, but would eat, drink, and be merry, since 
to-morrow he must die, without the comfort of that 
vicarious immortality which is among the strongest of 
the urgings towards parental solicitude. The average man, 
unable to gain lasting fame by artistic creation or by 
scientific discovery, would also be denied the right of 
bringing his small contribution towards the building up 
of the fortunes of his own family. With his material 
efforts cut off from the past and the future, he and his 
fellow-men would be like so many flies in the summer. 

Kither the political Socialists must range themselves 
beside the theoretical Socialists, and openly avow their 
intention of destroying the family, or they must appear 
as remote from facts, common sense, and kindness in the 
matter of taxation and the right of property as they are 
in their present educational policy. 

The raising of the school-leaving age is typical of the 
whole of the haphazard, slipshod legislation of recent years, 
and there is no one to raise a protest. It is another product 
of that nonsensical doctrine of equality in which Con- 
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servatism most emphatically does not believe. It is an 
undisputed fact that there are elementary schools in this 
country where as many as 10 per cent. of the pupils do 
not benefit sufficiently by the training received ever to 
repay the nation for the money expended on them, and 
surely it is obvious that children with mentalities below 
the average are not happy at school, are a drag on the 
rest of their class, and are wasting their time there when 
they might be learning some occupation of use to them- 
selves and the community, and of assistance to the homes 
from which they come. 

By the time that a child is twelve it is possible to 
teach it thoroughly to read, write, add up, and sew. At 
that age it should either be removed to a secondary school, 
if it would really benefit by further training, or begin to 
learn about the work for which it is better fitted. There 
seems little doubt that the lowering of the school-leaving 
age to twelve would be as popular as a thorough over- 
hauling of the system of teaching is necessary. At present, 
on the same day, one can read innumerable complaints 
of children who have left school at the age of fourteen 
and cannot spell or write decently, and, on questioning 
children from three different elementary schools, discover 
that they have respectively spent their afternoons studying 
silkworms, learning, to them, meaningless strings of ‘‘ Latin 
roots,” and examining the dust from the floor to see what 
they can find in it. 

Again, a country which bears the cost of elementary 
education should know what the children in its schools 
are being taught. Not only have Socialist city councils 
interfered with grammar school cadet corps, while many 
of the lesser fry of the party endeavour to inculcate 
disrespect for the Flag, but history textbooks have been 
used in elementary schools—their numbers running into 
thousands—in which the truth is so distorted that the 
British Empire is made to look one long black crime. 
The obvious way to teach history—and similarly with 
geography—is to film it under the direction of the leading 
academic historians, and to use the film throughout the 
Empire, for in every matter and in every detail 
Conservatism desires that the Empire shall act in the 
closest conjunction. 

Conservatism not only denounces any attempt to 
introduce partisan spirit into school teaching, but insists 
that children who are urged to live up to England’s best 
have a life of practical idealism before them. It is a 
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great trouble to-day that so many children receive no 
moral or idealistic training, and the fact that at rowdy 
election meetings it is the young people who betray no 
knowledge of the demands of courtesy and of fair play 
is by no means unconnected with the lack of religious 
teaching in our schools. The question is not one for 
sectarians to dispute, nor one to be settled by those pseudo- 
intellectual papers which are always ready with that 
meaningless label “reactionary” for anyone who dares 
to question the pitch to which matters have been brought. 
Religious training may be the duty of parents and Churches, 
but when it is obvious that these neither do nor can 
perform the function adequately, it only remains to thrash 
out, before the whole country, the question: whether it 
is better to spend a short time each day on the religious 
instruction of the young, or to leave the future generation 
without grounds for morality, and aware that some believe 
in the existence of a mysterious power they call God only 
through familiarity with other people’s use of the word 
as an oath. Nor is religion the only subject on which 
adequate instruction is not given by parents and those 
supposedly responsible. 

Freedom of speech no longer exists in England, and in 
the poorer quarters of our large towns to-day many small 
shopkeepers dare not voice their political opinions, because 
Socialists will not buy from Anti-Socialists, and those who 
would be glad of the money they could earn by letting 
their rooms as committee rooms at election times dare 
not let them to Conservatives for fear of the consequences. 
Threats of broken windows and personal violence are 
common. This statement contains no exaggeration. The 
writer vouches for its literal truth. 

It is the obvious and immediate duty of Conservatism 
to compromise no longer with the teaching that can awaken 
so ugly a spirit, but to denounce it as evil to the core, 
and to endeavour by every means fully to arouse its 
opposite. If the situation is not dealt with speedily, 
legislation will be necessary; and if any parliamentary 
candidate, on proving that his election meetings had been 
broken up by members of his opponent’s party, auto- 
matically won the seat, there would be little danger for 
freedom of political speech in the future. But such 
peculiar, though perfectly possible and thoroughly English, 
measures need not be devised if Conservatism does its 
immediate duty of superintending the resurrection of the 
British Constitution. 
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On paper the pauper’s vote may seem high justice. 
In practice it is a sad betrayal of the very people to whom 
it is given. Of all forms of government, democracy is 
most open to evil leading, and though it may attract men 
of the highest character, it is an unfailing opportunity 
for those of the lowest. From, and before, Clodius, down 
through the ages, it seems that every generation produces 
some men of vision so distorted that, given the opportunity, 
for a kind of personal power, will sell the future of their 
country and the good of every citizen. To-day matters 
are worsened by the introduction into political life of men 
and women ill prepared for it, and whose very good 
intentions are likely to damn the people for whom they 
work. Many of us, indeed, find it difficult to see how the 
people can be deceived by them, but when untrained minds 
are offered material benefits in return for a vote, they 
can hardly be blamed for not discovering that they are 
working their own ultimate harm. It is immeasurable 
proof of the innate honesty and self-reliance of the English 
people, that in a time when Socialism has offered so much, 
and no Party has offered a true alternative, so many should 
have denied it their support. One shrewd old Yorkshire 
woman, totally ignorant of all political matters, had one 
comment to make to me: “Well, I shan’t vote for them 
Socialists. They offers summat for nowt, and nobody can 
do that and be honest.” 

But there was another statement, unfortunately also 
typical, made in South Leeds (the industrial area). “It’s 
no good any of your people coming down here, lady. 
You’ve nowt to offer us, and the Socialists are offering 
us bigger doles and free milk for the kids. We're going 
to vote red.” The tragedy, of course, or the amusing 
irony of the situation according to the view-point of the 
spectator, is that whether the industrial ruin, which is the 
inevitable consequence of cuts at capital, heavy taxation, 
doles, and the subtle subsidizing of idleness and inefficiency, 
be long drawn out or a sudden shock, it is inevitably the 
poorest people, the very people whom Socialism is supposed 
to exist to help, who would feel it first and suffer hardest. 

The abolition of the pauper vote, the universal raising 
of the age at which a vote may be claimed to twenty-five, 
the Commons as the expression of, and safety-valve for, 
public opinion, but certainly not the complete controller 
of all government; the reformed Upper House, the creation 
of whose new members rests in the hands of the most 
politically experienced person in the Realm, His Majesty 
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The King—in short, the revival of government by the 
King, Lords, and Commons is necessary and _ essential 
to England’s well-being. 

In the view of Conservatism, politics is the service 
of England, and for such loyal and selfless service a man 
must be trained. He must know something of the past, 
to reject the mistakes of the past; he must have travelled 
in the world of to-day, in order to have some understanding 
of other countries and of his own; he must be a man of 
courtesy, who in some measure represents England to the 
world. It is the urgent duty of Conservatism to point 
out that only a nation of imbeciles would train its foot- 
ballers, but think any untrained man, who has ever lacked 
the leisure for deep thought, fit to govern. 

Taking its stand rigidly on the side of individual liberty, 
Conservatism uncompromisingly rejects the bureaucracy of 
Socialism, and considers it the duty of a Government to inter- 
fere as little as possible, and not as much as possible, in 
national life. It eagerly welcomes any sign of voluntary 
effort and spontaneity, and considers, for instance, that the 
friendly rivalry of town with town to raise money, by 
every social means, for the endowment of maternity homes 
to serve their poorest areas is an infinitely better thing 
than heavy taxation, to be slowly and wastefully used 
through Government offices, for the same purpose. 

It is not possible in this brief space to do more than 
indicate, most inadequately, the lines along which a true 
Conservative policy, with the backing of its deep and 
rounded philosophy, must be presented to England. 
Without it, politics in England must indeed fall to 4 
desperate state, but if it is widely announced as a trumpet: 
call to the idealism of the people, England’s greatest days 
are yet before her. Material comfort alone satisfies no 
man, but the pursuit of that nobility which each Englishman 
owes to England is a life task to satisfy the most ardent. 
Noble conduct for one’s country, since anything less is 
too little for her: this is Conservatism’s message to the 
people, a message which only cowardice or lack of faith 
in man will fail incessantly to deliver. 


Dorotuy CRISP 


THE DAUPHIN: DID HE DIE IN THE 
TEMPLE OR THE BICETRE ? 


I 


Every age of history has its tales to tell of unfortunate 
risoners immured by tyrant sovereigns in dark fortresses 
until released by death, but none of these victims of despotic 
monarchy have so captured the imagination and sympathy 
of posterity as the forlorn little figure of the Child King, 
incarcerated in the gloomy Temple by his people—the 
“Sovereign People,” on whose tyrannical rule in the 
glorious names of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, 
the seal was set daily by the thud of the reeking knife 
of the guillotine. 

On the night of August 9, 1792, the rabble of Paris, 
organized by a small band of determined Jacobins, elected 
the “Commune,” which the next morning unchained the 
mob to storm the Tuileries. The King, pusillanimously 
leaving his brave Swiss to be uselessly massacred, sought 
refuge with his family under the wing of the National 
Assembly, but this body, after a feeble resistance of two 
days, succumbed to the threats of the new power seated 
in the Hétel de Ville and surrendered them, and they were 
installed under the guard of the Commune, but at the cost 
of the Treasury (i.e. the National Assembly, while it still 
existed), in the Temple. From that moment the Commune 
of Paris, which on the fall of the National Assembly resolved 
itself into the Convention, became the ruler of France. 

Consisting of 288 members drawn from the dregs of the 
populace, with a sprinkling of bankrupt petty lawyers and 
other educated men, whose only hope of personal gain lay 
in the overthrow of the existing order, and who formed the 
driving and guiding power, it held its meetings in the Hotel 
de Ville, whence it had ejected the lawful council. Thither 
repaired as many free citizens and citizenesses as could pack 
themselves between the four walls of the Grand Hall, to 
witness, advise, and applaud their elected rulers. The 
sittings resolved themselves into mere tumults, for the 
smallest “patriotic” sentiment uttered by a deputy or by 
one of the many provincial delegations that were hastening 
to bring the adhesion of their town to the Parisian power, 
was sufficient to start the whole crowd of fish-women and 
off-scourings of the faubourgs, roaring the Marseillaise to 
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the accompaniment of clapping hands, stamping sabots, 
and rolling drums. The Marseillaise would be followed by 
various comic-opera songs popular at the moment, and, 
carried away by the excitement, a threefold repetition of 
the programme was by no means unusual. Such was the 
Government that loosed the Terror over France. 

On December 11th the little Dauphin was taken from 
the cell he shared with his father and conducted to the 
apartments of his mother. He saw his father here once 
again a month later, when the King was permitted to embrace 
his wife and family for the last time, while on the other 
side of Paris the men were at work upon the trench in 
the snow-covered soil that the next day would receive his 
body. The Commune had at last reached its goal: the 
object it had come into being to effect was achieved, but it 
did not find the joy it had anticipated in its triumph.* As 
the thunder of the cannon shook the casements that cold 
winter day, the Queen, stifling her sobs, raised her little son 
and saluted him, according to the ancient usage, King of 
France—a King, whose golden head was never to know the 
weight of a crown, and whose sole anointing was to be his 
mother’s tears. 

In the following July the Committee of Public Safety 
took the young King from his mother, whose trial was 
imminent, and placed him under the care of Simon, the 
cobbler. A word must be said in fairness to this guardian 
who, on the strength of the accounts of royalist historians, 
which are in the greater part hypothetical, is generally 
represented as a veritable monster of depravity, whose 
brutal treatment of his frail charge brought him to an early 

ave. 
ni Simon was by trade a savetier, that is, a maker of sabots 
or wooden shoes, and first came into prominence on the 
wild night of August 9th, when he was elected to the nascent 
Commune. He represented this body, after its victory over 
the Assembly, in the escort that conveyed the Royal Family 
to the Temple, when he told the “Capet” a few truths 
about his people in a manner he had never heard before. 
In October he obtained the post of inspector of works at the 


* Many of the Jacobins themselves recoiled at the end from the idea of 
executing the King, butdared not admit it. Even the brutal d’Herbert, leader 
of the extreme extremists, was unable to restrain himself from breaking down 
when the detailed report of the King’s end was given to the Council, and could 
only lamely excuse his extraordinary weakness by stammering, ‘The tyrant 
was very fond of my dog . . . he often caressed it. . . . I was thinking of that 
now....” 
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Temple, a position that gave him access to the prisoners 
whenever he wished. The Queen found him very agree- 
able and always ready to do her favours. ‘“‘ We are very 
fortunate to have this good Monsieur Simon, who obtains 
us anything we ask for,” she remarked one day. He was 
certainly dense and stupid and took his position as Elected 
of the People very seriously, and even believed himself to 
be the incarnation of the virtues of the Revolution, but the 
Queen evidently did not find him either coarse, obscene, or 
hateful. 

As to Madame Simon, who has been described as a 
drunkard and a slut, she was nothing of the sort. Un- 
doubtedly she was fat and vulgar, with the vulgarity of 
her class at that period, but, like the majority of the women 
of the people of Paris, good-natured and kindly, and we 
know that she spent much time helping to tend the wounded 
of August 10th in the Hospital of the Cordeliers. 

The charge of degrading the little King can neither be 
rebutted nor defended, but it was not done in any spirit of 
viciousness. In his blockheaded stupidity, Simon took all 
the fine speeches of Robespierre, Marat, and d’Herbert as a 
New Gospel; he imagined himself placed as tutor to the 
“petit Capet,” to eradicate his inherited aristocratic pre- 
judices, and the imbecile sincerely believed that his efforts 
“raised ” the child from the rank of Prince to that of Man. 
And he was really fond of his charge, obtaining him a dog, 
that the Dauphin called Castor, and frequently bringing 
him new toys. 

Early the following year, on January 19th, Simon was 
relieved of his post, without any apparent reason, in circum- 
stances of much mystery, and his place taken by two 
commissioners from the Committee of Public Safety, who 
were changed daily, but who never saw the prisoner, hence- 
forth enclosed in his cell in solitude. The Tigers of the 
Terror were now beginning to tear each other; on March 14th 
d’Herbert’s head fell under the guillotine, on April 5th those 
of Danton and his supporters, while on July 28th it was the 
turn of Robespierre, who swept with him in his fall his 
humble disciple Simon. But these struggles in the political 
arena brought no change of circumstances to the little King. 
For another year he languished in his solitary cell, being 
seen only on rare occasions, and then obtaining from his 
official visitors most conflicting reports of his health and 
behaviour, but all pointing to an inexplicable and radical 
change from the child that had been under Simon’s care. 

Then after a three days’ illness, he died on June 8th, 
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and following a post-mortem inquiry, that was so carried 
out as to render the body unrecognizable, the guards were 
allowed to see him, and signed a paper attesting that they 
recognized in the corpse the child they had known nearly 
two years before—an utter impossibility. Two days later 
he was buried in a common grave in the cemetery of St, 
Marguerite in the presence of the two commissioners of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the officers of the Temple, and 
a certain Remy Bigot, who signed his quality on the 
certificate as “ Friend of the deceased.” 

These are the few certain facts in the history of Louis 
XVII that stand like rocks above the surging flood of legend, 
conjecture, and doubt, that surrounds him from the time 
that Simon, the cobbler, took up his duties at the Temple. 
Hardly was he buried before rumours began to fly that this 
was not the Dauphin, but a child substituted for him at 
some time during his captivity, but all the principal actors 
in the drama—Simon, d’Herbert, Robespierre—having 
perished on the scaffold, there was no one in a position to 
authoritatively confirm or deny them. 


II 


In the autumn of 1796 a boy of pleasing appearance 
and an air of refinement was arrested at Cherbourg as a 
vagabond. He was found to be in the possession of a 
number of fine jewels, but he had crossed the Department 
on foot, living on the hospitality of the peasants. His 
description being circulated through the district, he was 
found to be Jean Marie, the fifteen-year-old son of René 
Hervagault, a tailor at St. L6, and was returned home with 
@ severe reprimand. Either he was unhappy at home, or 
burnt with more than the ordinary desire for adventures, 
for hardly had the gendarmes turned their backs than he 
was again on the road, this time dressed as a girl, travelling 
towards le Havre. He was arrested at Hotdét, and conducted 
to prison at Bayeux, where his father claimed him and took 
him home. 

At the beginning of 1798 he was once more missing from 
his native village. Clad in an old blue coat, shabby 
trousers, and shod with sabots, he crossed Paris with, as on 
his previous wanderings, the pecuniary assistance of various 
persons, only to be again arrested as a vagabond, this time 
near Chalons. In response to questions he gave his age as 
thirteen years, but held his tongue regarding his name and 
birth-place, and when the magistrate persisted in his demand 
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for his name, exclaimed impatiently, ‘“‘ Let him look well 
and he will find it soon enough!” The police advertised 
his presence in the Chalons prison, describing him as “a 
boy stating his age to be about thirteen years, and whose 
appearance does not suggest any more,’ and whose conver- 
sation showed “‘ an education above the average.” 

Here we come to the first difficulty in this ordinary story 
of a roaming peasant youth: Jean Marie Hervagault, the 
tailor’s eldest son, born in September 1781, would have 
been nearly seventeen years old in June 1798. The young 
adventurer at Chalons was evidently not older than he 
stated his age to be, thirteen years: therefore he cannot 
have been Jean Marie Hervagault. It would have been 
impossible for the police to have mistaken a young man of 
seventeen, above all of the peasant class, for a child of 
thirteen. 

Extraordinary scenes were witnessed at the prison, 
where he won all hearts. The jailer’s wife, who was charged 
with his care, pronounced him “ charming,” and the jailer 
pafd for clothes and toilet waters supplied him by the local 
tailor and apothecary. His cell, furnished royally by a 
tich widow, was daily thronged by friends. On All Souls’ 
Day he gave alms (which he borrowed from his jailer) to 
the poor of the city, asking their prayers for his father, 
“dead on the scaffold.” 

The Minister of Police continually urged the Chalons 
magistrates to rid themselves of the child, and at last, 
taking the matter up himself, announced that he had found 
his father in a poor tailor of St. L6, named Hervagault. 
We know that the young prisoner was the same whom the 
tailor had already twice claimed as his errant son, but one 
would like to ask how Hervagault, on hearing that a child 
of thirteen, well dressed in a nankeen vest and silk breeches, 
was in custody at Chalons, could imagine him to be his son, 
then over seventeen, who had left home in an old blue coat 
and peasant’s sabots? And how had the Minister of Police 
come to make inquiries at St. L6 for the parents of a child 
found wandering on the Marne? 

The tailor, after seven months of indifference, wrote his 
son a letter that was declared to be couched in “nearly 
respectful” terms, and he was sent home to be identified. 
This formality completed, he was brought back to Chalons 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. By this 
time he owed large sums in the town, but all his creditors 
refused to ask for payment; Vallet, the turnkey, who had 
disbursed to the tune of 2,400 livres, even going so far as 
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to say that he had always had and still felt “‘ much love” 
for his prisoner, an assertion which lost him his post. 

On his release, Hervagault once more took the road to 
the coast, was arrested at Vire, and summarily sentenced to 
two years in prison. In the summer of 1801, as he issued 
from the prison gates, he was met by some of his old Chélons 
friends and taken to live with M. Jacobé de Rambécourt, 
ci-devant Seigneur of Clauserets, at Vitry. Here was held 
a court that eclipsed in brilliance his former one in the prison 
at Chalons, and many who had frequented the Tuileries and 
Versailles in the old days repaired thither. Among these 
was Charles Lafont-Savine, formerly Bishop of Ardéche. 

Early in the Revolution this prelate had thrown in his 
lot with it, permitting his clergy to marry and donning the 
uniform of the National Guard. Later he was traduced 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, but dismissed with the 
gratification of a “ satisfait.”” However, as the Terror ran 
its course, the disillusioned ex-bishop saw that his eccen- 
tricities had assisted in the unchaining of an unsuspected 
monster, and when he heard of the death of the Dauphin, 
whom he had known at Versailles, worn out at the age of 
ten, his heart smote him and he repudiated the Revolution 
and all its works. He sought out the doctors who had 
attended the child, and what he learnt from their lips con- 
vinced him that the prisoner who died in the Temple was 
not the Dauphin. Hearing of the detention at Chalons of 
a child of the age the little prince should have been, he 
hastened thither. Did he recognize him? He remained and 
set himself up as his tutor and counsellor, a rdéle he resumed 
later at Vitry. 

Reports of this pretender and his court of ci-devant 
nobility reached the ears of Fouché, Minister of Police, who 
ordered his arrest, and, principally through the efforts of 
Batelier, the Jacobin Prefect of the Marne, Hervagault was 
condemned to four years’ imprisonment. He appealed 
against this sentence, but Fouché declared him a political 
prisoner and had the sentence confirmed at Reims. He 
then ordered him to be brought to Paris, but two days before 
his arrival Fouché fell from his ministry. Not knowing 
what to do with their prisoner, the gendarmes took him to 
the Bicétre, the great Parisian detention house for criminals 
of all classes, and there Hervagault languished in squalor 
and misery for his term of four years. 

It is reported that Fouché proposed to Napoleon, then 
First Consul, that he recognized Hervagault as the son of 
Louis XVI, and then obtained from him, by terrorization or 
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blandishments, the renunciation of his rights, but the 
First Consul scornfully rejected this mode of usurpation 
as unworthy of his destiny.* 

Being at length dismissed from the Bicétre, Hervagault 
returned to St. L6, where the tailor, who apparently had 
had enough of him, begged the Prefect to disembarrass him 
of his undesired son. The case was referred to Fouché, 
once more Minister of Police, and Hervagault was ordered 
to join a battalion of Colonial Infantry and sent to Belle 
Island. His detachment served as marines on the frigate 
Cybelé, and Hervagault showed such bravery during an 
engagement with an English frigate that his captain 
remarked to the surgeon that he deserved the Legion of 
Honour ten times over, but it was as much as his head was 
worth to propose him, adding that he had his orders, if 
ever the Cybelé were in danger of capture, to shoot him. 

Shortly after Hervagault deserted, crossed France and 
the Rhine, with the intention of reaching Vienna, but the 
movements of the Grand Army (1809) forced him to retrace 
his steps. Endeavouring once more to reach the Channel, 
evidently to attempt the crossing to England, he was 
arrested at Rouen; some verses defamatory to the Emperor, 
that he tried unsuccessfully to swallow, were found on him 
and he was cast, without trial, as a political prisoner, into 
the Bicétre a second time. 

This was the end of his Odyssey, and he realized it. For 
three years he lay there; the tailor of St. L6 and his wife, 
Nicole Bigot, both yet living, never inquired or disquieted 
themselves regarding what had happened to him. The 
end came on May 8, 1812, and with his last breath he 
affirmed to the priest at his bedside that he was the son of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. In the register of deaths 
his parentage is left blank, the entry reading, “‘ Jean Marie 
Hervagault, 4gé de trente ans, célibataire, fils de... 
mde...” 


III 


One of the first acts of Louis XVIII, after his triumphal 
entry into his capital behind the bayonets of the Allies in 
1814, was to order the cemetery of the Madeleine to be 
searched for the remains of his brother and Marie Antoinette, 
but to the astonishment of the Parisians, no such order was 
given regarding the Dauphin. It was also a matter of 


* Histoire des deux faux Dauphins, by H. Beauchamp, 1818. Beauchamp’s 
testimony is reliable, for he was employed in the Bureau de Police from the days 
of the Committee of Public Safety until 1806. 
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widespread remark that on June 8th, the first anniversary of 
his death since the Bourbon restoration, while requiems 
were solemnly chanted at Amiens, Orleans, and other cities 
throughout France, Paris alone, by Royal command, let 
the day pass without a prayer. And when in January 1815 
the bodies of Louis XVI and his queen were reburied with 
regal pomp at St. Denis, it was understood that no such 
honour was considered for the Dauphin, who was looked 
upon by all Royalists and recognized by the King himself 
as Louis XVII. What was the reason for this neglect? 

Two years later Decazes, the Minister of Police, issued a 
circular to the various Prefects asking information on the 
present state and residence of those who had been in contact 
with the Dauphin during his captivity, and all the list 
except one, who was dead, were located. Were they 
interrogated regarding the little prince? Not at all: the 
Government only wished to know their domiciles, to be the 
better able to suppress them quietly if need arose. Two 
of them, however, came forward to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the doctors who had conducted the post-mortem 
in the Temple, Pelletan, had carried off with him, unseen, 
the heart of the boy, which he had preserved in spirits ever 
since. He now offered it to Louis XVIII: the only 
authentic relic of Louis XVII. Louis XVIII refused it! He 
offered it to the Duchess of Angouléme, sister of the unhappy 
prince: she ignored his offer. 

The other, Damont, one of the two commissioners at the 
Temple on that dreadful day, had surreptitiously cut a lock 
of hair from the head of the child and had kept it in a 
specially made reliquary. This he, now an old man of 
seventy-two, offered to the Duchess, who, after a delay of 
two years, permitted him to interview the Duc de Grammont, 
Captain of her Guard. The latter examined the hair care- 
fully and returned it to the ex-commissioner saying: ‘* This 
is not the Dauphin’s hair: it was more golden. I know 
this well, for my mother-in-law was gouvernante to the 
Enfants of France.’”” Whereupon the Duke rang for his 
déjeuner and the old Conventional, completely dumb- 
founded, was escorted from the palace. 

It was also found that the widow of Simon was still living. 
After her husband’s execution she was imprisoned, but 
released three months later. Suffering from asthma and 
without resources, she appealed to the Directory for support 
and was admitted into the Hospital for Incurables. There 
she had stated for many years that the little prince was not 
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dead, and even averred he had been to visit her in 1802. 
The Duchess of Angouléme visited her incognito, but was 
instantly recognized by the old woman, whereupon the 
Duchess turned abruptly on her heel and left the hospital. 

Her story of the escape from the Temple, that never 
varied, was that on January 19, 1794, the day he relinquished 
his duties there, Simon brought in a large cardboard horse as 
a toy for the prince. From the hollow interior the sub- 
stitute was produced, and placing the Dauphin in a large 
basket with a false bottom and filling it with soiled linen, 
the cobbler carried him out to the coach in which he was 
removing his belongings and drove away, repulsing those 
of the guards who idly wished to search it, by crying, “ It 
is only dirty linen!’ Where he was taken, or who organized 
the escape, she did not know, but she staunchly stuck to 
her faith that the day would come when he would reign. 

Having satisfactorily snubbed Pelletan and Damont into 
silence, Decazes had the woman Simon before him and 
intimidated her into holding her tongue for the future! 
However, she stated to him that she had seen the false 
Dauphin, a sickly child with rickets, brought from the 
College of Surgeons that adjoined the house where she had 
her lodgings. 

Meanwhile, numerous pretenders appeared, only to be 
expeditiously suppressed by the Government with secret 
sittings of the courts; but they made no attempt to inves- 
tigate whether or no the Dauphin had really died in the 
Temple, which fact, if proved, would have abolished for 
ever the possibility of such claims. The reason for this 
extraordinary apathy can only be conjectured. 

Does it not seem probable that Louis and his ministers 
knew, or had suspicions that amounted to certainty, that 
the child who died in the Temple was not the Dauphin? 
How can we otherwise explain their neglect of his grave and 
his memory and their coldness towards such authentic 
relic-holders as Doctor Pelletan and the ex-commissioner 
Damont? It appears that, knowing his nephew had escaped 
from prison, Bourbon pride refused to permit Louis XVIII 
to grant Royal honours to the remains of an unknown child, 
preferring to face the vexations of recurrent pretenders. 
That he had no wish to seek out his nephew, if still living, 
we can understand, for the double reason that he neither 


_ desired to resign his crown nor to exhibit to the world the 


spectacle of a Bourbon monarch whose manners and tastes 
must undoubtedly have been those of the class in which 
he had lived for more than twenty years. 
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In 1846 the coffin containing the remains of the Dauphin 
was exhumed and the contents examined by doctors, 
Nearly fifty years later, in 1894, there was another exhuma- 
tion, and the examining doctors confirmed in every point the 
conclusions arrived at by their earlier colleagues. 

The remains were recognized by the fact of the skull 
being surgically separated from the trunk, the work of 
Doctor Pelletan at the post-mortem. A few wisps of blond 
hair still remained, but the doctors declared it was impossible 
for the skeleton to be that of a child of ten. It was that ofa 
youth of between fifteen and seventeen years of age, who 
had stood about five feet in height, and the lower limbs 
showed decided indications of rickets. . . . 

There remain three questions that perhaps will never 
receive definite answers, but to which each reader can give 
the answer that seems best in his judgment. How was it 
that, when Hervagault’s son was arrested at Chalons in 
1798 and stated his age to be thirteen he appeared no older, 
when his correct age was seventeen—if he was Hervagault’s 
son? On the burial certificate of the prisoner of the Temple 
is the signature of Remy Bigot, who had previously been 
present at the Temple on January 20, 1794, the day after 
Simon’s departure. Why was this Remy Bigot, cousin 
of Madame Hervagault, the only unofficial witness at the 
funeral, and why did he sign the register as “ Friend of the 
deceased ”’ ? 

Do not the answer to these questions vindicate the claim 
made by the poor prisoner whose parentage is omitted in 
the register of the Bicétre ? 


J. Cyrmz M. Epwarps 


THE DEAD SEA AS A GOLD-MINE 


THE mighty problem of the future of the Dead Sea will soon 
be with us again. From four different view-points it is 
easily the most fascinating of the age: that of the student 
who knows that it dates from the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, when Abraham was a young man; that of the 
economist who knows that it contains salts of a nature and 
value that would have paid for the whole European War; 
that of the politician who is faced with a situation as far- 
reaching as the Suez Canal Company, but infinitely more 
difficult and delicate; that of the chemist, whose fingers are 
itching to handle that vast deposit of salts, containing 
secrets and possibilities of discovery and research that would 
benefit the world in general and agriculture in particular. 

The River Jordan, flowing southward from the Sea of 
Galilee, empties approximately 6,000,000 tons of water 
daily into the Dead Sea. On its course a number of 
salts are collected—the same salts that cured Naaman of 
his leprosy—and all are deposited in this narrow gash of 
water that separates Palestine on the west from Trans- 
jordania on the east. The lake averages about forty miles 
in length and ten in breadth, and in certain ways presents 
a world’s phenomenon. It is some 1,200 feet below sea- 
level and possesses no outlet of any kind. The obvious 
question as to what happens to the daily influx of water is 
answered to the effect that an equal amount is evaporated 
by the heat of the sun; but the same sun, being rather 
particular, only evaporates fresh water and leaves the salts 
to be distributed throughout the lake or accumulated at 
the bottom. Not long ago a lecturer of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society estimated that the accumulated salts at 
the bottom of the Dead Sea would form a mass of four cubic 
miles in volume. 

Other interesting points about the Dead Sea are that the 
salts are so concentrated that no fish can live there; they 
make it impossible for the human body to sink while bathing; 
at the bottoni lie the naughty cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
one of the salt pillars on its banks is referred to as Lot’s 
wife: the bearing on its future with regard to Palestine is 
foretold in the forty-seventh chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

One of the first acts of the British Government after 
receiving the Palestine Mandate from the League of Nations 
was to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to ascertain whether 
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the exploitation of the Dead Sea salts was a profitable 
proposition or merely a wild speculation. A remarkably 
good report was issued by this Commission, setting forth 
in the most glowing terms the enormous wealth that could 
be derived from this lake of treasure. Had a Disraeli been 
in power at the time, a Dead Sea Company would certainly 
have been formed on the same lines as the Suez Canal 
Company, with the British nation as principal shareholders. 
The Government, however, preferred to act in a spirit of 
caution. They issued the Commission’s report and asked 
for private tenders for the working of the concession. As 
events have turned out, it would have been far better for all 
concerned if the Government had decided to undertake the 
full responsibility for the whole thing. 

At the outset there were some five tenders and it was 
quite clear that each applicant had devoted a considerable 
amount of time and money to weighing up the abnormal 


difficulties of separation, transport, and the peculiar local | 


conditions connected with any enterprise in Palestine. It 
was proved that a minimum of 50,000 tons of potash could 
be produced in the second year, this figure rising by gradual 
stages till the annual output reached a million tons or more. 
It was also observed that feeling ran high between the 
applicants—as was only natural—and an effort was made to 
induce them to amalgamate in some form of compromise, 
but this was desultory. Even then a high-handed Govern- 
ment might have taken the responsibility of forming a 
company, at the same time compensating the applicants for 
the information that had been advanced in their tenders, 
but that was not done. 

At this point it is well to glance at the information 
that the different tenders had produced. The separation of 
the salts was to be effected by evaporation from the heat of 
the sun. The labourers employed on the task would be 
housed in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and conveyed to 
their work by means of lorries. This was necessitated by 
the intense heat around the Dead Sea, and the fact that 
Jerusalem is only some twenty miles away and over 2,000 
feet above sea-level. The question of transport presented 
the greatest difficulty of all, in spite of the fact that, as the 
crow flies, the Dead Sea is only forty miles from deep water. 
However, it was shown that two new railways would have 
to be cut, one of which would lead north to Beisan on the 
Haifa—Damascus line, where a junction would be effected 
to the Mediterranean Port. The other would take a southern 
direction to Akaba on the Red Sea and supply salts to the 
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whole of the Orient. The construction of these two railways 
would provide a means of evading the heavy Suez Canal 
dues for merchandise, and, indeed, it would appear that this 
Lake of Wealth could not have been more conveniently 
placed by nature as a point of contact between the Eastern 
and Western Worlds. 

The details of the operations are, however, of small 
account when compared to the international interests 
aroused by the marketing of this Concession. Of the many 
countries concerned, undoubtedly the most important is 
Germany, which practically controls a monopoly of the whole 
potash industry as it stands at present. In fact, the only 
known sources of the supply of potash exist in the greater 
mines of Stassfurt and the lesser ones of Alsace and Lorraine. 
These two are virtually combined, and their output is about 
a million tons a year, sold at the rate of about £8 per ton. 
It would, naturally, be a disturbing factor in the eyes of the 
German monopolists if the unlimited potash of the Dead 
Sea were to be exploited and then suddenly let loose on the 
world’s markets. At first an effort was made by them to 
obtain the Concession, but as their chances diminished, 
they changed their attitude to one of obstruction, or at 
any rate, postponement. They tried to underrate the value 
of the Dead Sea, and in this they were partially successful 
as can be seen by the many statements in Parliament at 
that time to the effect that the whole venture was “of a 
highly speculative nature.” 

But, in addition to Germany, America also had an interest. 
In fact, one of the original tenderers was an American 
chemist, whose chances were closely watched on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A certain amount of weight was added 
to his claim owing to American farmers being the largest 
consumers of potash, and the great benefits brought about 
by American capital in the improvement and education 
of the poorer classes in Palestine. (It might be added that 
there is a distinct and increasing school of thought through- 
out the world that the consumer, in addition to the employee, 
should be a beneficiary of any great industrial project.) 

Apart from Germany and America, there are the two 
countries of Palestine and Transjordania, which are, tradi- 
tionally and geographically, the owners of the Dead Sea. 
Finally, there is France, of which more will be said later. 

With this formidable array of interests the ordinary 
layman would have suggested that an issue of so great a 
magnitude could only be reasonably dealt with by an Inter- 
national Court, rather than by a Department of the Colonial 
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Office. It is not suggested that the delicacy of the problem 
was ignored by the late Government, but considerable 
apprehension was aroused when it became clear that they 
were most favourably inclined towards a Zionist applicant 
whose nationality and previous history were subjects of a 
great deal of surmise and discussion. The persistent 
inquiries of Colonel Howard Bury and the evasive replies 
of the Colonial Secretary seemed to indicate that all was not 
well on the Dead Sea front, and there was great relief when 
Mr. Amery gave a pledge on June 11, 1928, that “‘ when the 
terms of the Concession are definitely agreed, it will be open 
to the House to take them into consideration before final 
action is taken.” 

In view of this promise there was something akin to 
consternation when the Government issued a White Paper 
giving the Draft terms of the Concession to the Zionist 
applicant, within three days of the dissolution of Parliament, 
and at a time when the whole attention of the country was 
absorbed in the constituencies. It was on April 30th that 
the Colonial Secretary stated that “the long negotiations 
with Major Tulloch and Mr. Novomeyski, who were accepted 
on principle some time ago, have now come to a conclusion.” 
Then a week later, on May 6th, the White Paper containing 
the draft agreement was laid on the table of the House. 

In this extraordinary document the prospective Con- 
cessionaires are obliged to produce 1,000 tons of potash in 
the third year of operations, gradually increasing the amount 
till the tenth year, when a minimum of 50,000 tons is to be 
reached. Since it is the first duty of a Mandatory Power 
to develop to the full extent the national resources of its 
Mandated Territory, why did the Government refuse tenders 
which would have assured within a few years the production 
of 1,000,000 tons in favour of a scheme for the production 
of a mere 1,000 tons gradually arising to a maximum of 
50,000 tons? 

The terms of this agreement—which is fortunately not 
yet ratified—have been a disappointment to nearly every- 
one concerned: to the British and American agriculturists 
who had been looking forward to the speedy advent of cheap 
potash; to the residents of Palestine and Transjordania 
who had been led to believe that operations, when started, 
would be on a huge scale; and to the chemical experts and 
engineers who had drawn up plans and estimates calculated 
in millions instead of thousands. 

Our new Government has up to the present refused to 
commit itself to any definite decision, but there is no doubt 
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that the desire for information on the subject is far more 
prevalent in this Parliament than in the last one. The 
White Paper, naturally, aroused misgivings amongst all 
those who have the interests of Palestine at heart. It was 
not long before their apprehensions were realized, for within 
four months the Wailing Wall was used as an excuse for 
the deplorable incidents that occurred throughout the 
country. One has only to glance at the Arab Protest, 
dated September Ist, to notice that they complain that 
“important concessions are being granted to Zionists at 
the expense of the Arab population.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of the granting of 
the Concession, two facts remain abundantly clear: firstly, 
that the Dead Sea problem is closely linked with the whole 
future of the welfare of Palestine and Transjordania; and 
secondly, that if the concession is imprudently granted, the 
exploitation of the salts is going to be accompanied by many 
demonstrations of violence and even bloodshed. 

It has already been mentioned that France. is deeply 
interested in the Dead Sea question. This arises through 
one of the original applicants, Mr. Maitland Edwards, 
having bought and paid for a concession granted by the 
Turkish Government in 1913. While the competition was 
at its height, this concession was sold to a group representing 
important French banking concerns and strengthened by 
the full support of the most prominent French politicians. 
This French group are so convinced of its validity—which 
has not yet been recognized by the Colonial Office—that 
they have already initiated litigation before the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. The terms that they propose 
are that Great Britain should acquire 51 per cent. of the 
capital and remain in complete control of the operations 
when in full working order. This claim has a very direct 
appeal to the Arab populations of the two countries con- 
cerned, whose opinions have for the most part been hitherto 
ignored. 

The most significant feature of the recent riots in 
Palestine was the manner in which they were received 
throughout the world. There was hardly a word written 
or said in favour of the British administration. Continental 
newspapers indulged in continental sarcasm, while in 
America there were actually Jewish demonstrations calling 
on Britain to clear out of Palestine. This seems to indicate 
that whatever our policy may be, whether in favour of Jew 
or Arab or both, it will, in the eyes of the foreigner, be utterly 
and inevitably wrong. It is worth while to recognize this 
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as an axiom from the very start. Another feature was that 
while murders and massacres were being perpetrated in 
British-controlled Palestine, there was comparative harmony 
in French-controlled Syria. There is no need to draw 
an axiom from that. 

Meanwhile, an important section of the British Press 
adopted the “clear out of Palestine’ slogan, and it is well 
to see how far this point of view bears on the Dead Sea 
problem. It opens up a ticklish question if we imagine 
hordes of marauding Bedouins interfering with Dead Sea 
operations when in full working order. Such action is 
being openly threatened in the Arav Press if the concession 
is entirely in the hands of a Jew. Should such an eventuality 
arise, what then would happen? One can only assume that 
British troops would be called upon—as usual—to settle 
the disputes and protect the interests of the Jewish magnates 
concerned. Such a situation would evoke wild reproof, not 
only from the foreigner, but from the whole Empire as well, 
and particularly those who were associated with the wonderful 
campaign of Lord Allenby. One literally shudders at the 
thought of it. 

Even if the concession were granted to a group that 
was entirely British without any Zionist on the Directorate 
the same situation might conceivably arise. It would, 
undoubtedly, be dealt with fairly and effectively, but the 
use of armed forces in safeguarding a commercial undertak- 
ing is not popular with the British, nor easy to explain away 
to foreigners. 

From this point of view an Anglo-French working of 
the Dead Sea salts seems to be desirable, especially as the 
leading Arabs have promised co-operation in the event of 
such a decision being arrived at. Legally the concession 
already belongs to France, for it will be remembered that 
in the terms of the Lausanne Treaty, all pre-war Turkish 
contracts were recognized. Again, the two countries that 
control the mandates of Palestine and Syria are surely the 
most entitled to override religious disputes and racial 
animosities. Both are there for the maintenance of law 
and order, and both are, on the whole, justifying the con- 
fidence that the League of Nations placed in them. Finally, 
if the use of arms were ever necessitated, it would be satis- 
factory to know that our neighbour in Europe and the 
Near East was on our side and ready to do her share in the 
working and protecting of this colossal undertaking. 

If the White Paper is allowed to stand, there is not the 
least doubt that the whole thing will be referred to The 
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Hague, to be followed by the somewhat singular scene of a 
Cabinet Minister being cross-examined by an international 
advocate. And if the French win, they intend to work the 
claim independently of any other Power, though that is 
most unlikely. At any rate, the magnitude and importance 
of the Dead Sea has now been recognized, and the Colonial 
Office will from now onwards give precedence to the Foreign 
Office in dealing with the whole problem. 

Such is roughly the position as it stands at present. It 
must be repeated that up to now the new Government have 
not given the smallest suggestion, either by word or deed, 
as to where their sympathies lie. It is possible that they 
may follow the example of their predecessors and refuse to 
allow any lengthy or controversial discussion on the subject 
to take place in Parliament. But the members of the new 
Parliament are far more open-minded and less docile 
than those of the previous one. If the subject ever does 
come up for debate it will be a matter of surprise that so 
many divergent views will be expressed from so many 
different parts of the House. Much will depend, of course, 
on the findings and reports of the Commission of Inquiry 
which has recently been appointed for the purpose of 
ascertaining the causes of the recent riots in Palestine. 

One can await the decision with a certain measure of 
confidence. The Labour Government has already shown 
that it is not afraid of stepping into the international 
limelight, and on one occasion appealed for fair play in the 
face of considerable opposition. If they can use the same 
energy and initiative in settling a problem in such a way 
that it will be profitable to the two countries concerned, to 
the Arabs and Jews, to our Allies and ourselves, to agri- 
culturists throughout the world, then they will achieve 
something worth doing. 


H. PLUNKET WooDGATE 


A FIST IN THE FACE OF ENGLAND 


[As it is occasionally desirable to see ourselves as others see us we trust our 
readers at home and abroad, especially in Australia, will receive this uncon- 
ventional but lively outburst in the spirit in which it is published. It will be 
noted that, with the possible exception of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, we all 
come under the lash of Beckett’s Budget, whose political friends are now in power 
in the Commonwealth, and will presumably open their innings by abolishing 
Cricket.—Epr1tTor, N.R.] 


THis article may conveniently be regarded as an Open 
Letter to all calamity-howlers of the Australian Common- 
wealth, as well as a plain fist in the eye of Fascist fanatics 
who howl in the National Review, and elsewhere, for the 
building up of “‘ a new generation capable of believing in the 
supernatural, ready for every sacrifice,” etc., etc. 

There are sacrifices which are sensible, and there are 
other sacrifices which are utterly insane. One of the very 
gravest of these preposterous national insanities is the sacri- 
fice of good humour and good sense. I put this for a start 
to the writer of an hysterical article on ‘‘ Fascism,” in no 
distant issue of the National Review, that his outburst is a 
clear proof that England has sustained the supreme disaster 
—i.e. not merely that of losing the war, which is a compara- 
tively small thing, but that of losing the above mental 
qualities; since there is no hope whatever for a nation that 
has lost its sense of moral proportion, along with its tradi- 
tional reputation for good humour and for first-class common 
sense. 

“Was the war really losc?”’’ scream these Midget- 
Mussolinis. “‘How would Englishmen answer this ques- 
tion. They would answer it, I think, with a fist in the face 
of anyone who would answer in the affirmative. Well, 
then .. .” 

Well, then, it seems to me that it is a very grave mistake 
to allow such psychic effluvium to slop over into the pages of 
a really man-sized, responsible Review. I am one Austra- 
lian, born here, and of the third generation, who cares 
nothing whatever, in the first place, for the minatory fist of 
a neurosis-stricken England, and still less for the fatuous 
nonsense which Mr. James Edmond, ex-Editor of the Sydney 
Bulletin, seeks to inflict upon Great Britain as a true reflex 
of Australian conditions. For about fifteen or twenty 
years I personally wrote editorial matter for the Sydney 
Bulletin, in close association with Mr. James Edmond; and 
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whenever, in the days before the war, I wrote anything 
which swung a specially vigorous axe against Bull-Cohen 
and the degraded and degenerate British Empire, the joy of 
Mr. James Edmond, editor of the Sydney Bulletin, knew no 
bounds. I hold special letters of thanks from him, written 
officially by him whenever I wrote down the pre-war stocks 
of England with special vim; and I would suggest, accord- 
ingly, that the strange post-war Imperial fervour of this 
venerable ex-Empire-hater is even more ridiculous—that is, 
to a well-informed mind—than is the bullying pseudo- 
bellicosity of the Midget-Mussolinis. 

I had the very sincere and amusing pleasure of meeting 
my old chief on the Bulletin, right here in Sydney at Circular 
Quay, the other day. “Hello, Jimmy!” I said. “I see 
that you have pulled the wool over the eyes of L. J. Maxse 
again, with another long-winded Imperialistic screed in the 
National Review?” Edmond laughed. “ Yes,” he said; 
“ Maxse is the finest editor in the world to write for. If he 
prints an article of mine, he never cuts even one word out of 
it. It goes over whole. Isn’t it great to catch an English- 
man who is as trustful as all that? ” 

I smiled. ‘“‘ How would it be, James,” I asked, “if you 
were to send Maxse a hell-fire anti-Imperial article of the 
type that you used to write, almost every week, for twenty 
years before the war? Do you think that the excellent 
Mad Mullah of a Conservative Maxse would swallow that?” 
Shaking his head, he rather rapidly prepared to depart. 
“No. That sort of thing was all right in the days before 
Archbishop Mannix and the rest of the damned Roman 
Catholics had shown what they were after, Mr. Hervey,” he 
replied solemnly. ‘‘ Mannix cured me for ever of my hos- 
tility to the British Empire. But I see that you are still 
going strong. Well, good-bye and good luck.” And he 
shook hands in the same warm old fashion of Chamberlain- 
cursing 1898, climbed aboard a Bondi electric tram, and 
vanished presently like a quantity of drab grey Glasgow 
steam. 

Now, I who write this present Open Letter to Calamity- 
howlers such as James Edmond, am the co-editor, with 
John H. C. Sleeman and Maurice J. McCarthy, of an Aus- 
tralian weekly paper which reaches 600,000 readers a week. 
We are direct, we are fiercely realistic and vulgar, as most of 
the Australian people are; and—like the virile Sydney 
Bulletin of thirty years ago—we call a spade a spade. In 
politics we support Labour; and we are sufficiently ideological 
to believe that honesty and courage and truthfulness are 
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still highly desirable qualities in journalism, as well as in 
every other department of the nation’s life. Editorially, we 
are a queer triumvirate. John H.C. Sleeman, the editor-in- 
chief, is an almost Methodistic evangelical of Cornish descent. 
Maurice J. McCarthy is a fervent Roman Catholic who 
almost starved himself to death during the last Lenten 
season; whilst I am a Scotch-Irish, Presbyterian-descended 
materialist with two hundred years of North-of-Ireland 
lineage behind me: specializing in unmitigated hatred of 
Romanism—a hatred in which a very warm regard for many 
individual Catholics, such as the devout and kind McCarthy, 
is blended with unmitigated contempt for the Papacy and 
the theological vultures of the Vatican. 

These details are essential to any English reader who 
wishes to appreciate the Beckett’s Budget point of view. As 
within two years of the launching of this newspaper we have 
entirely side-tracked and supplanted all competitors, so we 
do most emphatically believe that Beckett’s Budget will make 
the political policy of Australia for the future. It is said of 
us that we are common, that we are coarse, that we give 
undue prominence to sex, and I do not know what else. But 
the main thing is that we are in the saddle. And we intend 
to ride. Therefore, being a base and unmitigated set of 
ideologues, and firmly believing, as aforesaid, in the old- 
fashioned British virtues of justice, courage, honesty, and 
truth, it seems to us a good thing that Calamity-howlers and 
Midget-Mussolinis should stand down for awhile, and that 
some other voice—volcanically rude and harsh in its anti- 
Imperial diction—should be heard. 

Why are we full up of England? Why did we so heartily 
despise the last Government of Great Britain, equally with 
all those worthless Tory-Imperial windbags who locally 
mouth the platitudes of an insolvent Imperialism? The 
reason is not far to seek. The National Review itself supplies 
our view-point. We believe, substantially, that the present 
post-war generation of defeated Englishmen is flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. They may be making a great show on the 
cricket-field and golf-links, but a very poor show in the 
truth-loving, honesty-serving Tests of Empire. We are 
utterly sick and tired of the old brigade—Lloyd George, 
Baldwin, Churchill, Birkenhead and Co. We say with 
Maxse that their batting as statesmen is skilful but sticky 
and uninspired, and we heartily wish that they were all at 
the North Pole with Amundsen, or on the Equator—bad 
luck to it. Their bowling lacks devil, and their fielding is 
more gradual than the movements of a New Zealand tautara 
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lizard—a creature which is the supreme embodiment of the 
slow. 

Also, month by month, as we read the pages of the 
National Review, we have come to the mournful conclusion 
that L. J. Maxse himself is completely katzenjammered, and 
that he does not know where he is at. The poor, perspiring 
old Tory oracle, which we love so much for its ideological 
desire to be upright, truthful, and honest, is like a British 
battleship whose steering-gear has been completely shot 
away. It yawsinaeircle. It has a bow-wave of rampant 
Fascism, which involves the swallowing of the Roman 
Catholic Church holus-bolus, and at one and the same time 
it has a side-wash of furious Stutfieldism and anti-Roman 
Catholicity, which equally and of course involve the rejection 
of the Papacy and all its works. 

These, and thousands of other contradictions which we 
notice daily in every so-called responsible British publica- 
tion that we pick up, convince us that England has been 
terribly and utterly defeated—i.e. that she has lost. the peace 
as well as the world-war—and that there is not one man in 
the country, with the possible exception of the Prince of 
Wales, with guts enough to tell England that the one sure 
road back to good health, good sense, and good humour leads 
through the direct and frank admission of defeat. 

Holding this emphatic impression of the dangerously 
insane, bullying, cowardly complex of post-war England, 
and being anxiously and honestly desirous of seeing her 
cured of it, we desire to set out certain facts. First of all, 
about Australia. In this country, which is larger than the 
United States, there is room for thirty million Englishmen— 
always provided that the useless sheep and the baaing 
Calamity-howlers are pushed out of the way. Let Africa 
grow sheep, instead of Australia, and let this country grow 
white men instead. There are plenty of cheap-waged black 
men in Africa to look after sheep, but there are practically 
none here. For over one hundred years Australia has been 
held down, by British armed force, as a sort of sterile sheep- 
walk for the woollen-mills of Bradford. Well, then, damn 
Bradford. We want to see a real nation grow up here, 
instead of the present sham. If L. J. Maxse and a few other 
honest, upright Englishmen would cut out their insane 
Fascist drivel about the need for a Mussolini, etc., and apply 
a little ice beneath their own hats, we would be much obliged. 

Mussolini is a disease, and not a man. But, if English- 
men are not sane enough to organize a vast army of about 
four million surplus Britons for a start, and bring them over- 
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seas en masse to Australia, then we emphatically believe that 
it would be a good thing to settle about four million anti- 
Fascist Italians in North Queensland, and let them grow 
sugar there until hell freezes. 

We are not bigoted, we mean to say, upon this Italian 
question. We have no delusions whatever about the ability 
of Labour to make the Australian Commonwealth a more 
efficient economic factor in this world. John H. C. Sleeman 
and I have lived far too long in Queensland, where the poli- 
tically dirty and unscrupulous come from, to have any 
illusions left upon that head. But even a half-Bolshevik 
Labour Party with one arm is better than a totally armless 
and legless Tory-Imperialism which squirms like a drugged 
fish. That is the kind of sham-Nationalist Administration 
which we have been getting here. Queensland, upon the 
other hand, has had thirteen years of unspeakable Labour 
government for the perfectly simple reason that the great 
sheep-owners and cattle-raisers of Queensland believe that 
Labour Governments are far cheaper and easier to bribe. 

Let Mr. James Edmond put that in his Bulletin pipe and 
smoke it. I was myself an Independent Labour candidate 
for Paddington—a large industrial suburb of Brisbane—at 
the last Queensland State elections. About a month before 
the elections I went direct to the head of a big Employers’ 
Association and asked how it was that the Nationalist Party 
was making such a miserable failure of its fight. A far-away 
look came into his eyes. Then he laughed and handed me a 
cigar. ‘‘ We find,” he said, “that these so-called Nation- 
alists are too damned greedy. We can buy up five Labour 
members for the cost of one patriotic Nationalist. Why 
should we worry, finding the finances to enable a useless 
political dud like to become Premier, when we can get 
all the favours that we want out of the Labour Government 
—at about half the price? ” 

So I went away, seeing how the whole monstrous job of 
State corruption was fixed, and delivered exactly one earth- 
quake of a speech at Paddington, and got 1,700 votes. Then, 
after the aforesaid Labour Government had been triumph- 
antly returned to power again, I communed earnestly with 
the above-named John Harvey Crothers Sleeman and sundry 
other persons; and so, like Joshua advancing upon Jericho 
in the days of yore, we marched upon Sydney by way of Ai 
and Jabesh-Gilead, and set up a Big Bertha called Beckett's 
Budget—the journalistic great gun which emits the present 
blast or roar. 

We do not expect to reorganize Australian Labour in one 
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instant. But we do most earnestly expect that Calamity- 
howlers of the Australian Commonwealth should hang up 
their dreary statistics and come down to facts. James 
Edmond, e.g., is or was a great and a holy expounder of the 
High-Protectionist ideal. I myself, as I have said, was 
formerly his accomplice and associate in that nefarious work. 
Has High or even half-way High Protection been a boon to 
this country? Well, it now costs fifteen shillings in Sydney 
to buy a very ordinary pair of shoes for a child seven years 
old. Three weeks after the shoes have been bought and 
worn, the wretched things fall to pieces; when a turther five 
shillings has to be spent in getting them sewn together again. 
Despite all the blather and bunkum of the esteemed Edmond 
to the contrary, the Tariff-Protected manufacturers of Aus- 
tralia are among the most grasping and inefficient fiscal 
burglars on record; and I, for one, believe that it would be 
better to have our boots and shoes made by honest British 
workmen and manufacturers—that is, if there are any—at 
Northampton, or wherever it is that English boots and shoes 
of good quality are made, and to have all these shoddy- 
vending Australian shoe-factories sunk in the sea. 

When I came down here from Queensland with Sleeman, 


| William J. Beckett, and others to launch Becketti’s Budget, I 
_ went to one of the biggest and loudest-advertising clothing- 


manufacturers in Australia. I said to him: “ You rich men 
down here seem to be disturbed about Communism and 
Labour. If you want to cure Communism you will have to 
treat it like syphilis or any other infectious disease. Start a 
clinic; put a competent man in charge, provide him with an 
efficient staff and money, and he will lick Communism clean 
off the Australian map.” And what did that man say? 
“ My dear fellow,” he answered, ‘‘ we don’t care a damn how 
much Communism there is in this country. All that we 
want to do is to keep Labour quarrelling and snarling with 
itself for the next three or four years. During that period, 
if we can keep them out of power by using Communism to 
divide them into two hostile Labour camps, we can skin this 
country of enough profit to enable us fellows to go off to 
England or America, or any other damned place we like ”’! 
That was what I call a typical Australian manufacturer— 
a compendium of sham-American smartness, Rotary, per- 
fervid Imperialism, and several other brands of cant and rot. 
It is about time their bluff was called. So far we have said 
little or nothing in Beckett’s Budget upon the Tariff question. 
We have been making extensive industrial inquiries instead. 
We find that the robbery of the Australian people, with 
VOL. XCIV 30 
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regard to all clothing, foot-wear, foodstufis, fruit, meat, fish, 
etc., is of the most astounding nature. Only a very ignorant, 
very stupid, cricket-and-horserace-poisoned people would 
endure it; and when Chapman and Hobbs and Sutcliffe and 
all the rest of their fellow-nuisances have crawled into the 


Channel Tunnel, and the poison-gas of the cricket-score has 
ceased to destroy the limited mentality of this people, we 


hope to open fire. 


In the “ bleak and dismal atmosphere of London,” no 
doubt, there will be some consternation over these disloyal 
views on Sport. We do not care a damn about Sport. What 
we care about is the re-making and the political and social 
reorganization of Australia. In our opinion, the one great 


mistake that Sir Arthur Duckham and Sir Hugo Hirst and } 


party made, during their recent economic tour of Australia, 
was that they did not bring a highly qualified psycho- 
analyst along with them to calculate what proportion of 
the population was temporarily or permanently insane. | 
Sport, in this country at all events, is a kind of paranoia or | 


galloping mental disease. Like most of the vegetable and } 


animal pestilences which infest this country, it has been 
imported from England, has run to seed upon a gigantic 
scale, and we wish to God that you would take it back. If 
you would kindly take the six utterly useless and expensive 
imported English State Governors, and the six State Parlia- 
ments, and the six Speakers, and the six silly imitation 
Maces, and the six black-gowned Ushers of the Black Rod 
along with them, we would be very glad. 

There is no continent in the world where such mountains 
of imitation British drivel are piled up, along the coast-line, | 
as here. Our neurotic State Premiers, Serjeants-at-Arms, 
Ushers of the Black Rod, etc., are enough to make any sane 
visiting Englisman roar with laughter. Whilst America, in 
the prescient words of the editor of the National Review, 
** holds the Peace Pact in one hand and a bundle of explosives 
in the other,” Australians are sufficiently imbecile to cling to 
six great bundles of long rags and mildewed British flum- 
mery; whilst Jimmy Edmond goes off periodically like a 
well-soaped New Zealand geyser, assuring the corpulent 
Conservatives of England that the “ reds ” are dragging this 
nation to hell. 


The “reds” be damned! There are no “reds.” I went 
to the Communist Hall in Sussex Street the other day, and | 
in a miserable hutch about six feet square I found a pimple: | 
faced youth named Buggins, who informed me that he had | 
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just come back from Russia, but could not see any prospects 


} for Communism in Australia, because the party was so weak, 


and had neither a Press nor funds. “If it was not for the 
free write-ups that Jock Garden ’’—secretary of the Sydney 
Trades Council—“ gets in the alleged Nationalist news- 
papers,” he said, “we would never be heard of in this coun- 
try at all.” And this is the fearful Bolshevik menace which 
drives James Edmond to frenzy: making him howl, mourn- 
fully, like an embittered dingo in the wilderness, about 
“those who fill in their time with efforts to get control of 
Labour politics and paint them a bright red ”’! 

I say that the Communist Party in Australia could not 
paint a wheelbarrow or a handcart, let alone a whole nation. 
It is a pathetic little back-street collection of Moscow plati- 
tudes and pimples, and—if left to itself—will never come 
within 10,000 miles of being a party. But that would not 
suit the lounge lizards of Sydney, who spend their days 
cursing the “reds” in their various clubs. At all costs, 
some pretext has got to be found for the destruction of the 
whole parliamentary system of government, and for the 
complete restoration of the original savage methods of 
Botany Bay—i.e. by the setting up of a Fascist State. So 
the Sydney Morning Herald and the Sun send a reporter 
every day to interview the aforesaid Mr. Jock Garden, and 
to get a column of blood-red blather and nonsense, describing 
what will be done to the wicked capitalists when the 
R-R-Revolution comes. 

That is exactly how Conservative opinion in Australia is 
made. Jock Garden is a mental shrimp—a ‘cute little 
nobody who gets away with his well-paid job as public 
Moscow scarecrow by giving the daily papers the kind of 
vermilion dope they want. The rich imbeciles in the Sydney 
clubs, swallowing this fraudulent slush for gospel, are like a 
lot of swollen infants swallowing pap in a public créche. 

According to the National Review, the lion is in danger of 
becoming an extinct animal. If nothing better-purposed 
than the juvenile bullying bluster of its Midget-Mussolinis 
and the valetudinarian dribblings of Calamity-howlers can 
be found as mental food for the people of Great Britain, then 
the sooner that the British Lion joins the rest of those 
extinct carnivora in Africa the better. But I live in the 
sure and certain hope that some better and bigger oracles 
will yet be aroused. This fist is thrust in the face of England 
now with a right Cromwellian earnestness. Stand up, you 
rebels! Stand up, you damned silly apoplectic medizval- 
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ists! There is an enraged lion the size of nine elephants 
behind this article. It is his pious hope that Mr. L. J, 
Maxse may be sufficient of an entirely true Englishman to 
allow some of these Darkest African Fascists to feel one good 
blow from one of his paws. 


Grant Mapison HERVEY 


Associate Editor, ‘* Beckett’s Budget,” 
Sydney, Australia 
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THE RIGHT FOOD IN THE 
RIGHT WAY * 


UnpER this heading there is included more than mere 
consumption of nourishment. For the right food, eaten in 
the right way, means health as well; more even than that, 
it brings the restoration of health to the sick. So many 
correspondents have asked for more details that an effort 
is here made to suggest a workable programme. Withal it 
can be (and will be to the wise) a wonderfully pleasant way. 
A city child thinks itself in Fairyland when first taken to 
the country in summer. A similar experience awaits the 
eaters of civilized foods when they come to know the delicacy 
of a natural palate, clean of the taints of internal poisons. 
Is there a more delicious flavour, or bloom, or fragrance, 
than that of a ripe peach from a north wall after a fine 
summer? Is it necessary, in order to make this delicacy 
acceptable, to subject it to intense heat, to concoct cunning 
mixtures of pungent sauces, and to serve it with devitalized 
vegetables and potent wines? 

The art of the chef is the disguising of natural flavours. 
Why? Because they are so unpleasant alone! 

But can a chef improve a lettuce fresh from the garden— 
or even a tomato? A moment’s thought should convince the 
inquirer as to what is natural food. Let us define it here as 
food which the palate welcomes in its natural state—even 
the vitiated palate of the modern city-dweller. Granted that 
a young grouse, nicely roasted and handed to you with 
bread-sauce, bread-crumbs, and potato-chips, may appear 
a feast for the gods. The writer has very often thought so. 
But they are sadly false gods. After a course of cleansing 
and the acquirement of a clean palate, try a dish of green 
figs, or peaches, or pears, or apples, or any of the fruits, and 
you will understand what the food of paradise may be. 
You will also realize the failings of cream. Eaters of protein 
and starch cannot enter this garden of Eden! The key to 
the gate is in themselves, but it requires some self-discipline 
to find it. 

Would readers be tempted by either of the following 
two menus? For lunch or dinner: 


* The fifth of a series of articles on ‘“‘The ‘Open Road’ to Health ” which 
has appeared in the June, July, August, and September numbers of the 
National Review. 
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First CovuRSE. 


Fruit salad of fresh or- 
ange, banana, and peach 
or plum, with a syrup of 
their juices, and a little 
honey. 


2. 


Fillet of beef, juicy and 
tender, with roast pota- 
toes and boiled sprouts 
(or cabbage or beans), 
Toast, or hunks of bread, 


and butter, or cold meats 
and salad, etc. 


SECOND COURSE. 


Lettuce and tomato salad Boiled _ apple - pudding 
(or cucumber, radishes, with cream and _ sugar, 
endive, etc.). Not much or stewed fruit and 
Ryvita or brown bread cream. 

toast, and a little butter 

if liked. 


THIRD COURSE. 


Baked or steamed cauli- 
flower (or spinach or mar- 
row, etc.), with nut-butter 
sauce if wanted. Also, if 
still hungry, a baked po- 
tato or two. Coffee (?) 


Toasted cheese. Or sar- 
dines on toast, etc. Fruit. 
Coffee and cognac. 


These two meals present an excellent contrast between 
natural and “scientific”? foods. They are capable of 
infinite variations within their respective limits. 

No. 2 menu offers you “ calories ”’ galore, protein, starch, 
and fat to delight the heart of an orthodox dietarian and ruin 
the stomach of an ox or even a shark. There are vitamins 
and balanced values, there is theoretical food for brains and 
muscles, and certainly the cravings of the consumer’s stomach 
will be appeased—for a few hours! Unluckily for him, he 
will not know they are morbid, vitiated cravings, as un- 
natural as cocaine or tobacco and even more dangerous. He 
will not know that his physiological make-up comes from 
primeval forerunners who lived on fruits and herbs and 
evolved a digestive apparatus capable of thriving on these 
excellent foods; who existed while the world was acquiring 
its present form and whose habits through zons cannot be 
altered without disaster. If he ever wonders for a moment, 
let him ask why old civilizations have always disappeared. 
It is one of those tiresome thoughts which people dismiss as 
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beyond their ken. Also, the mind baulks at the conception 
of millions of years as mere stages in evolution. But the 
same thing is happening, before our eyes, to modern 
civilizations. 

Now No. 1 menu is more cunning than it may appear at 
first sight. Fresh fruit should always be eaten first. The 
test is that it tastes better. When a healthy organism, 
ready for some food, comes across a bunch of ripe muscats, 
do they taste good? Also they satisfy a completely healthy 
body, but No. 1 menu is for one of the beginners on the open 
road, not for an adept. 

The fresh vegetables will supply some of the body’s 
requirements and will taste most frightfully good, because 
the palate has been improved by fruit, not destroyed by 
savoury messes. 

To placate the incredulous (until they have moved a little 
farther along the road) we now say: “ You believe you are 
hungry, well eat some cauliflower (aw gratin, if you must, 
though parmesan cheese won’t help you specially), quite a 
lot, and some wholemeal toast and a little butter (you will 
find it greasy stuff and stodgy, with none too fine a flavour, 
in time), and some baked potatoes. Don’t stint yourself, 
but be satisfied and just notice how you feel after it.” That 
“after-lunch”’ feeling, that slight discomfort that calls for 
a liqueur or a whisky-and-soda, will mysteriously be un- 
noticed. 

Likewise there will not be that desire for liquid with a 
meal, only required to wash down unnatural masses of those 
proteins, etc., which the stomach does not want. If people 
would only think, and not be afraid of following their thoughts 
to a logical end, there would be crowding on the open road. 
Americans are beginning to think on these lines, more so 
than the inhabitants of the Old World, which is a curious 
phenomenon. 

Meanwhile, we are abandoning our repast. Just consider 
a moment which of these two meals you honestly believe to 
be the best value. Hn passant, why are “ vegetarians’”’ so 
often made a mock of by carnivors? Is it in any way due 
to a sneaking feeling that the former are right? Anyhow, 
nobody will starve by the open road if they live like us. 
There are infinite variations of this sort of food. The field 
and the garden are profuse in their yield, and it is too often 
the lamentable and atrocious lack of skill in the preparation 
of open-road food which drives the consumer to sauces and 
strong flavours. What could be more pathetic and soul- 
(or stomach-) searing than the average cook’s conception of 
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a cooked cauliflower? Life holds nosaddertheme. But take 
your cauliflower fresh from his stem, wash him well and steam 
him till he is tender. Then eat him, or, if you want even 
more, cut him in chunks and stew him for a space in his own 
juice in a casserole, and finally serve him with (if you 
must) some beurre fondu or—you can safely risk it—some 
melted nut-butter. Don’t let him be boiled and the water 
poured away. Would you allow a young partridge to be 
boiled? If so, there is no hope for you as a carnivor or a 
herbivor. You are outcast anyhow. Vegetables, raw, act 
as sources ot vitamins (one must be up to date) and salts, 
apart from their incalculable value as intestinal cleansers; 
cooked, their sugars become more readily available as actual 
nourishment. 

Fruits, raw, are surely the finest food in the world, if 
understandingly used—and by “ understandingly ” one does 
not mean by hard-and-fast rule, but as selected by an under- 
standing (i.e. unspoiled) taste. They supply all the chemical 
requirements of a healthy and clean organism, and represent, 
alas! the ideal—not within the realm of the average digestion. 
On the highlands of the open road the normal being requires 
only one kind of fruit to gain complete nourishment for his 
supremely healthy organism, which is free of all poisons and 
functions like a Rolls-Royce just tuned-up by Mr. Royce 
himself—only a great deal better. But on the rather rocky 
climb which awaits the would-be healthy, one must temper 
the diet to the shorn digestion. 

Therefore variety must be countenanced, but remember 
that the value of food varies in inverse ratio to variety. 
Two courses are better than three and much better than 
four, etc. But please begin with fresh fruit; as a fruit salad, 
if you like it that way. You have no idea how good it can 
be as the first course, after an interval (you are eating nothing 
before lunch, please) of some sixteen hours. The food of the 
gods—to a clean palate. Then, when you have finished 
the whole dish (?) wait for five minutes or more ere you fall 
on your cauliflower or your marrow or tender French beans, 
or any of the generous gifts of Mother Earth which have been 
wisely and conservatively made ready. If you elect to 
consume lettuces, tomatoes, cucumber, radishes, endives (and 
so forth) raw, then (for a general rule) eat your fruits stewed 
or baked (with as much as possible of the juice and essences 
retained) afterwards. They will now act as cleansers of the 
first rank. Dates, preserved figs, prunes, and some nuts 
(rather greasy), either as they come or carefully stewed, can 
be eaten to any extent, but best not with fresh fruit. They 
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are both food and “roughage.” Ryvita, wholemeal toast, 
and baked potatoes are food all right, if you are still hungry. 

But let us see who will be hungry after this next little 
lunch: A glass bowl of fresh green figs, cut in quarters, in a 
syrup of the juice of stewed fresh figs and a little honey and 
a dash of lemon- or orange-juice. As much of this dish as 
you like, and you may put some muscats in with the figs 
should that flavour tickle your palate. It easily might. Eat 
all you want, if there happens to be enough there. Perhaps 
you will be able to rest for ten minutes, after this, without 
undue hunger. 

Then inspect a brown earthenware casserole full of 
spinach which has only lost its water (in the form of steam) 
and holds all its priceless flavour unspoiled. Put some 
melted butter over it, if you prefer, and notice how the 
fruit-salad has not dulled your taste organs—rather whetted 
them to a better appreciation of real flavours. 

Should you, after these two courses, fear debility (you 
will only have one foot on the open road, I’m afraid) try a 
baked potato and don’t be afraid of his jacket. It’s the 
best part of him. Butter? If you must. 

Or have a slice or two of well-toasted genuine wholemeal 
bread (it must be toasted or the glutinous constituents will 
turn to acid inside you) and some cottage cheese. Still 
hungry ? 

Having managed to struggle through this cruelly spartan 
repast, should you hanker for a Chateaubriand, Pommes 
Nature, and Stilton, then fall to and may your stomach never 
fail you. Anyhow, there is only one life, and everyone has a 
right to live it as he prefers, if he can. But let him not 
forget, for too long (vide a page or so back), that he has a 
large intestine (the thought is rather incongruous after our 
epicurean researches) which comes from atavistic creatures 
who evolved it in the dim ages (when life-forms were emerging 
from protoplasms, and a few million years were but as 
yesterday) to deal with grape-sugars, mineral salts, and 
cellulose. Let him remember, too, that he will find no 
scientific mind to support him, though (so weak is the 
human body!) the very scientist who blesses our theory will 
practise the opposite; pandered to by the carnivorous and 
horrid fancies ot a Savoy chef and denying his principles at 
the expense of his deplorable and mistaken appetites! For 
the flesh is weak and of such is civilized life, and such would 
seem to be the ordination of that Power which has always 
hitherto removed from this earth civilizations which reached 
too far towards knowledge. As surely as the sun provides the 
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energy which made us possible, so surely will this pathetic 
gluttony, built on the age-old belief that the human body 
requires protein, starches, and fat, wipe out the present race 
ot civilized humanity, till London and New York, Paris and 
Berlin, become curiosities in the sand or the “‘ virgin ”’ forest, 
as Ur of the Chaldees or the ancient temples in the wilds of 
South America. 

Having dealt somewhat lightly with food, what of 
drink? Our doctors know that more people die of eating 
than drinking! Naturally. Pure wine (alas! in great 
moderation) may be accepted as a divine nectar. Why 
not? A traveller on the open road must be careful he does 
not slip on to a by-path marked “ Alcohol”! For a newly 
clean palate can find a keen enjoyment in a fine wine! 
There is no great harm in it, either, in moderation. Also, a 
clean and light wine can form a complete meal—again in 
moderation! It is the ideal way to use it. Poor human 
nature—this is demanding rather a lot. Tea, maté, coffee, 
are permissible (hardly cocoa), but the traveller will find 
that tea and coffee houses don’t seem to flourish on the 
higher stages of the open road. They tend to become 
scarcer, like the vineyards. A spring of soft water is the 
finest drink to a hunter after a long day in the hills. 

Now—all this time—while we have been reviewing the 
eating-houses along this open road from the gourmet’s eye, 
let us not forget that the humble carrot, the vulgar cabbage, 
the plebeian leak, the common pumpkin, and their like, can 
furnish (properly and respectfully handled) as delicious a 
repast as your hot-house peach or your luscious mango. It 
is true. Apples, bananas, oranges, and lemons—fruits of 
the proletariat, but as exquisite and delicate as any—will 
combine to provide feasts for any pauper Lucullus which will 
equal the best Mr. Henry Ford could command. So you 
need not worry lest your purse is too light when you start 
your journey along the open road. 

That is one reason it is “open.” Fruits and herbs, the 
food of the Old Testament scribes, mean what one has here 
attempted to define. Not such an unpleasant cure? For 
they are our substitute tor the nursing-home, the operating- 
table, the foreign spa, with the “ happy ” groups of drinkers 
of so many glasses of unsavoury liquids per diem, the pre- 
scriptions, and the Cascara sagrada, the nicely got-up little 
bottles which are hurled at one’s head by the writers of 
advertisements (of leaping grandfathers or curiously dys- 
peptic leaders of athletics), the nerve-wracking interviews in 
Harley Street, the “denture,” the appendicitis scar, and 
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the hypodermic syringe with its charge of living or dead 
disease forms. Given the self-denial required to abstain for 
a day or two from all foods—a short fast—and given a wise 
use of these gifts of old Mother Earth, and disease can never 
be more than a pale shadow of itself. The diet sheet of an 
invalid, starting on the open road, will not look too un- 
appetizing, for it is on the lines herein described. A hos- 
pital, a workhouse, a prison—the fare is of the same stan- 
dard as for the Savoy, and nearly as easy to make attractive. 
To reach this not undesirable goal of gastronomy, you have 
only to be satisfied that proteins, starches, and fats, i.e. 
bread and meat, cheese, sugar, milk, butter, eggs, birds, all 
“made-up ” or strongly flavoured concoctions of sauces or 
gravies, rice, oats, barley, wheat and their derivatives, do not 
feed you beyond the minimum, but, on the contrary, poison 
you unto death from disease (universal end of the civilized, 
bar accidents and motors), and premature at that; while 
stimulating, by force of these poisons, your failing vitality 
to ever-renewed efforts to rid the protesting organism of their 
loathsome presence. Disease, with its 40,000 doctors and 
surgeons in these islands alone, is only the symptom of these 
poisons—there is no natural disease. Remove the poisons, 
pleasantly enough, and you will remove disease. All much 
too simple; the vagrant fancies of a vagrant, setting out on 
the open road, but surely worth a little consideration? The 
alternative is really very unpleasant! Consult your special 
member of the 40,000 and see if he passes you as fit! Do 
you see yourself any better in ten years? Likewise do you 
believe that this state of affairs is intended by Providence? 
It may, quite possibly, be your own fault. 


VAGRANT 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE CRY FOR DISESTABLISHMENT 
To THe Eprror oF THE National Review. 


Srr,—At the present juncture, when the cry for Disestab- 
lishment no longer comes from opponents of the Church of 
England outside the Church, but from Bishops and clergy 
of our own communion, Churchmen should read again 
carefully the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church and State, published in the middle of the war (1916), 
and though many thousands of copies were sold through 
S.P.C.K., it may be forgotten. It will there be seen how 
Disestablishment would affect the overseas branches of the 
Church of England. The recommendations in the Report 
were carried out in detail by recent legislation. Parliament 
relied on the good faith of the twenty-three signatories, 
speaking for the Church of England. 

Over the names of Selborne, A. J. Balfour, Hugh Cecil, 
L. T. Dibdin, Devonshire, Frere, Parmoor, Temple, Wolmer, 
R. Williams, and others appear the following sentences: 


“The wheels of the ecclesiastical machine creak and 
groan and sometimes refuse to move. Corporate discipline 
is ineffective because our rules and procedure are in many 
directions quite antiquated.” 


The legislation proposed would oil the wheels. Then 
follows a description of the relations between the Incumbent 
and the Parochial Church Council, illustrating spiritual 
autonomy and “ Life and Liberty ” in the parish. 

On the relation of the Church to Parliament the Report 
says: ‘“‘ The reasons for allowing to the State so complete 
and peremptory a power of veto as we contemplate. ... 
We recognize that in any form of establishment the State 
must have power to decide. . . . We propose a plan which 
will preserve to the State an effective control over the legis- 
lation of the Church.” The use of the veto is anticipated. 
“The Church would know that even if a measure were 
rejected by the State, it had received full consideration.” 
‘“ What Parliament will require is an assurance that all 
measures will be subject to the exercise of an absolute veto 
in the event of their proving unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of the State.” ‘“‘ Some of these Anglican Churches 
(overseas) are bound or have bound themselves to deviate 
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in no particular from the standards of faith and worship 
which obtain in the Church of England.” 


Now follows a very clear and definite statement (page 65) 
of the utmost importance. 


“‘ The lay people who have the right to receive Communion 
will also have the right to share in the government of the 
Church. [They need not necessarily be communicants at 
all.] . . . This new right will be gained without abandoning 
the power of the State to reject any change in the laws 
which govern the Church.” [This includes any revision of 
the Prayer Book. ] 

“The Veto of Parliament gives not to faithful Church- 
men alone, but also to the laity who dissent from the Church, 
or for whatever reason hold aloof from its ordinances, a 
right in the name of the nation to hinder any modification 
in the present conditions of the establishment.” 


In the face of these statements, signed by each of the 
signatories and representatives of the Church of England, 
it is hard to understand how they can remain silent while 
outrageous attacks are made upon members of Parliament 
who exercised the very rights which the Church through 
them had so willingly proposed. Having got their legis- 
lation through by the help of such explicit and even meticu- 
lous assurances, this attack is hardly in accordance with 
British ideals of honour. 

In conclusion there is one other matter. The Report 
closes with a lofty exordium. 


“ Our trust is in Almighty God. It is only by obeying His 
will and co-operating with His purpose that the government 
of the Church can be amended. ... The true seat of authority 
in the Church is neither among priests nor people; it is 
with God.” 


In accordance with these assertions of absolute trust in 
the providential government of God, the Bishops issued 
instructions that in every parish in the land prayer should 
be offered for several weeks that God would guide the 
House of Commons to a decision according to His will. 
As the momentous day drew near prayers were made all 
night and day in some churches. 

The House of Commons decided. On the assumption 
that the Bishops and others meant what they said (and 
if there was any efficacy in widespread and prolonged 
prayers the result was distinctly the will of God) the spirit 
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in which the decision was received came as a shock to 
some folk’s faith. Even the man in the street looks askance 
at a “bad loser.” No: it has not improved our respect 
for them either in spiritual faith and trust in prayer or in 
their characters as sportsmen. To continue their dis- 
gruntled complaints in the public Press keeps alive our— 
let us call it—disappointment. 

By the way, the practical proposals of the Report would 
remove, it was claimed, all dissatisfaction with the relations 
between Church and State, bring Life, Liberty, and Peace 
all round, and nothing further would be heard of Dis- 
establishment. Anyhow, the Report is most helpful to us 
still, and ought to be studied again and again. Parliament 
granted all their requests. A dozen years have passed. 
One is tempted to ask whether the harmony, satisfaction, 
peace, loyalty, and discipline have been realized. A big 
schism appears on the horizon, and this, with Disestablish- 
ment, means Hait Ecclesia Anglicana. 

Yours, etc., 
[Note.—The italics are my own.] A CANON 


* OPTIONAL”? CAMOUFLAGE 
To tHE EpitTor oF THE National Review. 


Str,—As your readers are aware, the bulwark of Australia’s 
nationhood is the doctrine of a ‘“‘ white Australia.” It is 
designedly called a doctrine, for we are too apt to forget 
that it is not a mere policy liable to change with the chang- 
ing complexion of the international horizon; it has always 
been and still is a national gospel considered by all Australian 
statesmen, Provincial or Federal, as vital to the develop- 
ment of their continent as a nation. The merits of the 
doctrine have nothing to do with the case. A white Australia 
may be a white elephant. No matter. Australians have 
for generations made up their minds that their national 
existence depends upon the exclusion of the Yellow Race, 
and they are prepared to defend that doctrine against all 
comers. That it may constitute a breach of treaty engage- 
ments entered into by the Home Government does not 
weigh with them in the least, for they argue pertinently 
that they cannot be bound by treaties to which they were 
not signatories. Australia’s position has not altered at all 
since Sir Henry Parkes silenced the late Lord Salisbury 
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with the dictum, instinct with the ‘“ Boston tea-party ” 
spirit: ‘‘ Neither for Her Majesty’s ships of war, nor for 
Her Majesty’s representative on the spot, nor for Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, do we intend 
to turn away from our purpose.” 

Now Australia has signed the new-fangled “ Optional 
Clause ’’ of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Of course she has signed it with enough 
reservations to make a sieve of it so far as relations between 
the component parts of the British ‘‘ Commonwealth ”’ are 
concerned. But it is impossible to believe that Australia 
has fully realized all the implications of that signature as 
regards possible disputes with Third Powers. For indeed 
this unconscionable clause bristles with opportunity for a 
three-cornered conflict of a far graver character. Its earliest 
provision is to the effect that its signatories agree to accept 
as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Court in regard to 
the interpretation of a treaty. Now our treaty with Japan 
provides that the subjects of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have ful liberty to “ enter, travel, and reside in 
the territories of the other.’’ What, therefore, is there to 
prevent Japan submitting to the Permanent Court the 
contradiction between the obligation thus undertaken by 
the British Government and the exclusion of her subjects 
from Australia? She need not be deterred from doing so 
by the risk of possible embarrassment between Great 
Britain and her Dominions. That is no concern of hers. 
If Japan took this course, what would the Permanent 
Court do about it? Australia would without doubt refuse 
to obey its judgment if it were adverse to this national 
doctrine, and would resist by force, if needful, any attempt 
to execute it. Great Britain could not coerce her into 
doing so if she wished to. She has been too often rapped 
over the knuckles for attempting to do so in the past. 
Besides, she would now be relieved from any obligation to 
do so by the effect of the reservations which exempt from 
the operation of the clause all disputes between a Dominion 
and the Mother Country. 

The word “judgment” in this connection is, in fact, 
a misnomer, for it connotes the power of executing the 
judgment, and of this power the Permanent Court is destitute. 
Mr. David Jayne Hill, in an article in the current number 
of the American Journal of International Law, rightly 
stigmatizes as “‘ camouflage” the attempt to make people 
believe that the Permanent Court can render judgments 
properly so-called when the most it can do is to deliver 
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advisory opinions which no self-respecting nation or 
Dominion (which means the same thing to-day) would bow 
to if they conflicted with a policy which it considered vital 
to its nationhood. Japan would be wasting breath, time, 
and money on any such endeavour to turn Australia from 
her traditional gospel. If the Court “‘ hedged ” by a declara- 
tion that Great Britain had violated the Japanese treaty 
by permitting the Australians to exclude Japanese, then 
Japan might either go to war to enforce the treaty, or 
consider the treaty at an end on her side, Great Britain 
having violated it in this, for Japanese, vital particular. 
China could be counted on to follow suit. The prospect 
of our Oriental treaties being thus brushed aside would be 
highly inconvenient for us. 

Japan might well recoil from the alternative of war 
under present circumstances. But, after all, would the 
gospel— slogan ’”? I suppose it should be called in modern 
jargon—of “Free travel for the Yellow Race” be less 
meritorious than that of a “white Australia” in the 
eyes of this highly refined and futelligent branch of 
that race. And later on, when our incorrigible Pacifists 
have whittled down the British Navy to Little England 
dimensions, is it inconceivable that she should risk a dash 
at Singapore? 

This is not a prophecy of evil or an averment that these 
dangers are certain to happen. My case is merely a further 
illustration of the truth of the following proposition: 

When International bodies, Leagues, or Tribunals for 
the purpose of promoting peace are grounded on the false- 
hood that the League, although not a Super State, possesses 
some occult means of enforcing its decisions upon Powers 
unwilling to obey them; as the falsehood that the Per- 
manent Court can compel recalcitrants to obey its so-called 
“judgments,” then these International bodies not only fail 
of their object, but, on the contrary, inevitably furnish 
material for acute conflict on vital questions. 

And when the bewildering atmosphere of foggy senti- 
mentality, in which such decisions are taken and such 
clauses signed, has cleared away, this truth will begin to 
dawn on a disillusioned world. 

Yours, etc., 
OxivER E. BopDINGTON 


